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INTRODUCTION. 



"When I was a boy," said my uncle — 
** Coachman has come for orders, Sir," said a ser- 
vant, who had just entered the room» 

Gentle reader, — ^I must inform you that I was my 
uncle's favourite nephew, and that he was fond of 
telling a long story. What uncles are not — and 
what nephews think not the same — ^favourites, or 
otherwise ? And sometimes, far be it from me to say 
ofteuy of one " decies repetita" which, being inter- 
preted for the benefit of the — the ladies — means 
a tale ten times told. When, therefore, he began, 
" When I was a boy," and, as a preliminary (for he 
did so, gentle reader), took off his spectacles, and 
proceeded, with more than ordinary deliberation, to 
deposit them in a shagreen case, which he had in- 
formed me, on several occasions, had been in his 
possession for the last thirty years, and had belonged 
to his great-grandmother (of blessed memory, and 



the reigning toast of her day), being morally certain 
that I knew the old gentleman's story word for word, 
I leaned back in my chair with apparent attention, 
and had already occupied myself with (as I supposed) 
an entirely different range of thought ; but the question 
of the servant reaching me, in the clouds as I was, 
the deliverance was altogether so unexpected, not to 
say welcome, as to throw me completely off my guard, 
and I exclaimed, half aloud, though not very politely, 
" *S^m; me servavit Apollo V* (Which, for the benefit 
of the individuals aforesaid, and those who have not 
been flogged for their inability to construe Horace, 
means, " Thank Heaven !") 

" At two o'clock," said my uncle, and the servant 
left the room. 

The good old man then turned to me with a smile, 
and, taking me kindly by the hand, '< Marmaduke," 
said he, " it is my intention to send you to Oxford in 
a few weeks, when you will start into a new existence, 
as it were, inasmuch as the course of life you will 
then be compelled to adopt will be widely dif- 
ferent from that to which you have been hitherto 
accustomed. I think it, therefore, my duty, previous 
to your departure, to give you an insight of the little 



world you are about to enter, and, by so doing, to 
warn you of the dangers of the greater world in 
which all our lots have been cast ; for though Oxford 
is, indeed, a world of itself, it is, in truth, but a 
miniature of that greater world in which, sooner or 
later, if life be granted, you must play your part. 
The same friendships, the same feuds, the same jea- 
lousies, the same rivalries, the same virtues, the same 
vices, are alike in both, and make or mar the cha- 
racter of all. I have not sent you to a public school, 
although your poor father and myself had, as some 
people call it, the benefit of a public education, simply 
because I do not approve of public schools as at pre- 
sent constituted, inasmuch as, no matter whether the 
fault lay in the system or in me, I do not consider 
that my public education was productive of advantage- 
You are aware, doubtless, for I have often put wri- 
tings on this subject before you, that the science of 
education has given rise to no little controversy. 
Many advantages are to be derived from a public and 
many from a private education ; and there are evils, 
and not a few, in both the systems. You, my dear 
boy, have been educated at home, and I trust to some 
purpose ; but the nature of such an education has 



necessarily debarred you from associating much with 
young men of your own age, and you have often men- 
tioned this as a subject of regret ; but it will soon 
eease to cause uneasiness, and I think that before 
many months have passed you will rejoice in your 
hitherto comparative seclusion. In useful knowledge, 
and such as you ought to possess, (for what should 
young men of your age know beyond what is to be 
derived from books ?) you will find that you are so 
far from being deficient as to be able to more than 
compete with your contemporaries, and in good prin- 
ciple and virtuous action you are as strong as your 
guardian would wish you to be/' 

The old man here paused for a moment to recover 
the tone of his voice which faltered considerably from 
emotion, for he loved me dearly, and then resumed — 

« Boys who have gone through the routine of a 
public school are not found to excel in general know- 
ledge, and, though adepts in Latin and Greek, are 
singularly ignorant not only of their own but also of 
all other modern languages. In truth they have been 
taught rather to despise these accomplishments as the 
test of effeminacy, the strong arm with moderate, and 
in too many cases slender, abilities gaining favour in 



the eyes of the majority of their companions, (and to 
whom is not applause at all times gratifying ?) while 
the more gifted with talents, but of weak and delicate 
constitution and firame, of necessity go to the wall. 
There are, however, features in the character of those 
thus educated which go far, in my estimation, to coun- 
terbalance the evils inherent in the system. Nothing 
mean is for a moment tolerated : a liar is scouted, a 
dishonourable boy shunned, and generosity of hand 
and heart is the prime characteristic of a public schools 
The friendships also there formed are, with few, and 
but few, exceptions, lasting and valuable, and most men, 
much as they may have regretted time mis-spent, and 
opportunities thrown away, can bear to look back with 
pride and with pleasure to their earliest formation.- 
I have now said enough to put you upon your guard ; 
one word more, and I have done. Do not admire a 
man (for they are all men at Oxford) because he out- 
strips his companions in athletic exercises, nor, on the 
contrary, despise him on that account. Such recrea- 
tions conduce to health, and are not incompatible with 
habits of industry, and a desire for intellectual im- 
provement. I would say the same with regard to those 
who take no pleasure in such amusements. They are 



tastes and acquirements the possession or want of 
which is of little importance in after life. Let the 
character, the disposition, the qualities of the heart, 
be the basis on which to rest your estimate of your 
contemporaries, for gi'eat talents and great acquire- 
ments are but exceptions to the rule, as it were, in- 
asmuch as the majority of mankind is endowed with 
ordinary, not brilliant, talents, and nothing is for one 
moment to be weighed in the balance against honour, 
humanity, and sincerity. Be not ambitious of a large 
acquaintance, nor hasty in forming Mendships, and 
you will find no reason to repent your caution. 
" Festina lente" is an old proverb, trite indeed, but 
not the less true ; and the friends selected on that prin- 
ciple will not fail you in the hour of need. You have 
read Shakspeare, and will do well to bear in mind 
the advice of Polonius on parting with Laertes — 

" The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy souj with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in. 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee." 

I am now going to place in your hands the history 



of one, now, alas ! no more. Our friendship grew 
with our growth, and strengthened with our strength, 
and, with the exception of a short interval, the cause 
of which this manuscript will explain, continued 
without interruption to the day of his death. It is 
the best warning that I am able to give you against 
the evils of Oxford, and, indeed, of the world. Your 
own reflections must form the commentary, and I 
trust your conduct will be the application. Read it, 
then, my child, but remember that Henry Stanton is 
no creature of idle fiction, but one, and, alas I but 
one of the many who have fallen victims to unregu- 
lated passion and consequent misfortune. 

Having thus said, my kind relative put a manuscript 
into my hand, and, with his blessing, left me to my 
meditations. I retired to my room, and sitting down 
to mv task, read as follows : — 



CHAPTER I. 

In youth, the world enamelled lies 
Before the young aspirant's eyes. 
As distant views with beauty teem 
When gilded by the sun's blest beam ; 
But nearer contact soon dispels 
The sweet illusion, and compels 
. The disappointed to exclaim, 
** Is virtue, then, an empty name I" 

Anonymous. 

It was a bright autumnal morning when Henry 
Stanton and I proceeded on our journey to Oxford 
for the first time. Our fellow passengers consisted 
chiefly of Oxonians, for the vacation was at an end, 
and all were hurrying, with what appetites they might> 
to the scene of action ; alas, with what different views 
of what constituted the manners, the habits, the 
education, the character of a gentleman I To an 
impartial observer and a stranger, like myself (for I 
was from my youth upward somewhat of a philoso- 
pher, and loved to dive into the mysteries of character 
as fortuitously presented to my notice, untrammelled 



and undisguised), it must have been, as it was to me, 
not a little amusing to observe the deportment of 
these young men, but of the two more distinct classes 
in particular, viz., the Freshmen, as they are termed 
who are about to commence their career, and those 
who had already acquired the title of Oxford men. 
The simplicity and ingenuousness of the one, with a 
buoyancy of spirits, pleasing because natural, but 
looked upon with sovereign contempt by the initiatedy 
and the hauteur and self-sufficiency of the other, 
formed a contrast not a little singular, and instructive 
enough withal ; the one highly artificial, the other 
altogether natural ; both on an equality as to birth, 
both high in hope, aspiring to the same honours and 
distinctions, " with the world before them where to 
choose," and yet, though the disparity of ages was 
trifling, as different as can well be conceived. 

'< Ridiculous I" said Stanton to me, as he seated 
himself after we had changed horses a second time. 
"It is fortunate, Franklin, that we are together to-day, 
for had I been alone, and not under the guidance of 
your most philosophical self, I should certainly have 
quarrelled with some of these fellows, before the end 
of our journey. Upon my word, if these be Oxford 
manners, they must have rare notions in that refined 
quarter of the globe of what constitutes a gentleman ! 
What do you think occurred just now? After having 
offered that gentleman on the box a cigar, which he 



declined with the air of ati emperor, at least, I asked 
him very politely when we should arrive in Oxford. 
He immediately eyed me from head to foot in a 
most impertinent way, and then said he did not 
know I" 

" Perhaps he did not," I replied. 

" Oh I but he did though, for he winked to the 
coachman, and said, loud enough for me to hear, 
* just caught.' '* 

" Meaning you, of course," said I, laughing. 

"You may laugh as you please," replied my friend ; 
" but it was nearly no laughing matter for him, I can 
tell you, for, on my life, it was as much as I could do 
to refrain from knocking him down." 

"You would have been very silly if you had done 
so," said an old gentleman, who was sitting opposite. 

Stanton turned angrily towards the speaker, but 
the benevolent look which met his eyes banished all 
feelings of resentment from his bosom, and, colouring 
a good deal, he replied with a smile, after a short 
pause, and with a slight embarrassment of manner, 
" I believe you are right, sir." 

The stranger seemed pleased with his candid 
avowal, and, entering into conversation with him, 
soon made him forget the rudeness he had met with 
from his friend on the hoxy as I insisted on calling 
him for many a day after, much to Stanton's annoy- 
ance ; and when he left us, which he did at Henley, 
b2 



he shook him warmly by the hand, and, giving him 
his address, said that if he happened to have a spare 
day when again in that part of the country, he would 
be happy 1o see him at his house, which was about 
four miles on the Oxford side of the town. 

I was not surprised when he informed me of the 
invitation he had received, for, in truth, there was a 
something in his manner so winning and attractive 
that he invariably made Mends wherever he went, 
and by his amiable disposition, which led him to 
perform little acts of civility and kindness to those 
among: whom he chanced to be thrown, insensibly in- 
terested strangers in his favour. His appearance was 
certainly much to his advantage, and being quiet 
and unassuming, and affable to men of all grades, he 
could not fail to create a pleasing impression even 
among casual acquaintances* I may appear to speak 
partially, but I do not think that I could exaggerate 
in his praise, so truly amiable was he. 

Henry Stanton was an only son, and of good family : 
nurtured in luxury, with the prospect of affluence, he 
looked upon the world as a world of enjoyment, re- 
garding each license he might choose to indulge in as 
a venial offence, provided that it neither outraged the 
usages of society nor tended to the injury of a fellow 
creature. Possessed of good natural abilities, an excel- 
lent temper, and manners at once engaging and con- 
ciliatory, with a consciousness of upright intention at 



leasty he lived in the not unreasonable expectation of 
receiving from others "the same measure that he 
meted ;" and as he judged not, with the usual inexpe- 
rience of youth he " laid the flattering unction to his 
soul," that neither would he be judged. Yet for all 
this, Henry Stanton was not without enemies, and the 
very ingenuousness of his character had well nigh 
proved his ruin. Having, as is usual with young men 
of fortune on first going up to the University, been 
introduced to a numerous acquaintance, the major 
part of whom thought, or appeared to think, that 
pleasure was the chief end of life, and extravagance 
the test of good breeding, it was not long before he 
was made acquainted with each species of dissipation 
with which the University abounds for those who 
have the money to expend, the time to waste, and 
the folly or weakness to indulge in such pursuits; 
and though he traversed those dangerous paths with 
as little contamination as could be expected at his 
age, yet it is not to be wondered at, that, at his time 
of life, and possessed as he was of little knowledge of 
the world, he fell into the snares with which he was 
on every side surrounded; for, generous and confiding, 
he had yet to learn to form a correct estimate of the 
motives by which mankind are actuated. But his 
was but the common error of youth on being courted 
on all hands, as he chanced to be, in fancying that 
his society was sought for no other reason than its 
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own intrinsic value, and the pleasure to be derived 
therefrom ; and this fond hallucination he the more 
boldly cultivated, inasmuch as he imagined all his 
associates to be as upright, sincere, and honourable 
as himself; not that he was conceited, not that he 
was vain, not that he was weak ; he was amiable, he 
was virtuous, unsophisticated, inexperienced, and 
good-hearted — a victim, not a criminal. Strange, 
indeed, would it have been had he passed through 
the ordeal unharmed and unscathed. Like many 
before him, and many, alas! to come, he became 
intoxicated by the novelty of his situation and the 
constant round of gaiety and pleasure in which he 
was embarked. He was flattered, too, by the dis- 
tinction which he imagined he had gained ; and, 
seduced by the crude, and frequently artful, dogmas 
which those about him took care to inculcate, he gave 
a loose rein to inclination, and became reckless and 
careless of the consequences. Not that his eyes were 
entirely closed to his actual position ; for not unfre- 
quently a demand of money from himself or others 
by a clamorous tradesman would lead him back to 
the scenes of other days when such things were not ; 
and the loose notions of honour which some of his 
companions showed themselves to possess when a 
gambling debt was claimed or disputed — the heartless 
manner in which they frequently discoursed of the 
tenderest and most sacred relations of life — these, and 



other instances of profligacy and want of heart, did, 
indeed, often flash upon his mind, and he would ask 
himself how such things could be ? The early pre- 
cepts of his father recurred to his memory ; his own 
high notions of honour, his abhorrence of anything 
which could, for a moment, wound the peace of mind 
of a fellow creature, his former habits of religious 
observance, all rose up in judgment against him, and 
he trembled at the contemplation of what the result 
might be ; how, seeing and hearing — and that daily 
and hourly — that such things were, and among those 
who prided themselves as highly on their birth as he 
did — who boasted, and perhaps thought they were in 
possession, of feelings of as high honour — who, in a 
word, called themselves, and were accounted by the 
world, ^^ gentlemen/* — how he could hope to escape 
infection from the contact of what he despised and 
reprobated, and, in the holy hours of reflection, 
absolutely loathed, he dared not ask himself. But, 
like many others, the good resolutions of the morning 
were dissipated at noon, and the evening saw him 
as before, too weak at first to resist the seduction— 
too pleased at length to withdraw himself from the 
society of the thoughtless and licentious. Such 
things, however, could not last long, and a check was 
suddenly put to his wild career by means altogether 
unexpected. An anonymous letter to his father 
informed him of the conduct of his son, with, alas! 



many additions palpably false, but so artfully blended 
with truth, and coupled with an afifectation of pain 
and sorrow at the necessity imposed upon the writer 
by, what he termed, regard for the family, that the 
mind of Mr. Stanton was completely warped, and 
his judgment so perverted as to make him forget not 
only the sterling qualities of his son, but also the 
forbearance due from a parent to his child — his then 
only child — and give credence to the calumniator to 
the utmost extent that his malice could desire. 

One morning, after chapel, Stanton invited me to 
breakfast, and I accompanied him to his rooms. 

** From my father," said he, joyfully, as he took up 
a letter that was lying on the breakfast table ; " bless 
him," he exclaimed, and he pressed it to his lips. 
But at the first glance his smile faded, and his 
countenance assumed an ashy paleness. The direc- 
tion, the seal, the signature, each was in turn 
examined. He read with astonishment — and for 
several minutes gazed vacantly around him as though 
his mind had become a complete void. I was alarmed 
at this sudden change of manner, and asked him if 
his father were ill. 

" No, no," said he sorrowfully, " it is worse than 
that; read, Franklin," — and he gave me the letter 
while he turned away to hide the tears that were 
rising in his eyes, " read it aloud — it may sound dif- 
ferently from a friend." 



I began — " Henry" — 

" Henry V* exclaimed the unhappy youth, starting 
to his feet, and no longer able to controul his feelings, 
" Henry I what can be the meaning of this ?" and he 
almost snatched the letter from me. "Look, Franklin, 
it begins < Henry,' and ends * )our Father V It ever 
used to be * My dearest child,* and * your aflfectionate 
Friend and Parent* But it must be a hoax,*' he 
added, after a pause and with a forced smile ; and 
he read it over and over. But his cheek paled, 
and paled again, as he proceeded, and the big tears 
coursed in quick succession down his cheeks, until at 
length the letter fell from his hands, and, to use the 
language of scripture, " he lifted up his voice, and 
wept." The writer, it appeared, after upbraiding 
him for extravagance, charged him with hypocrisy 
and disingenuousness, and censured his conduct in the 
severest terms; characterizing him as a heartless 
spendthrift and profligate, he accused him of ingrati- 
tude of the deepest dye, in having, after all the 
anxiety that he (his father) had undergone for his 
sake, spoken slightingly, as he had been credibly 
informed-— nay, even sneeringly — of his parental fond- 
ness, and that, too, on more than one occasion ; and 
he concluded by saying that his allowance was dimi- 
nished one-half from that hour, and that his letters 
would be returned unopened until he heard of a 
thorough amendment of conduct. 
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** It is too true," said my unhappy friend mourn- 
fully, after having read the letter again and again, as 
if to convince himself that it was not genuine ; ^* it is 
too true, and I have lost the confidence of my father. 
He might, at least, have spared the concluding sen- 
tence, spendthrift though he consider me to be — ^for 
well he knows how little I care for money for my 
own gratification. Alas I" he continued, <' I did not 
think that I had an enemy in the wide world. Much 
of the accusation is true, but, were it all true, I should 
be a reprobate indeed. O I my father, if you deem 
me capable of such ingratitude, you can never love 
me more." A flood of tears came to his relief, and 
he relapsed into silence. " How often he has told 
me," he continued, after a pause, and apparently un- 
conscious of my presence — " how often he has told 
me that the world was fair to the eye indeed, but 
men could make a hell of it I that the breath of 
slander could infect a name pure as that of the child 
newly bom, and poison every enjoyment, till exist- 
ence itself became hateful to its victim ! How often 
he has told me that men were false in proportion to 
the smiles they lavished upon their neighbours I — that 
all were selfish, all envious of each other I I did not 
believe all he told me then, for I knew that to him 
the world had not been kind, and it had pleased 
Heaven, in the morning of his days, to afflict him 
sorely ; nor can I believe it now. I cannot, I will 
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not, believe that the creation of a bountiful God is so 
despicable a being/* 

I rose to depart, for I Tvas anxious to allow his 
feelings fiill play, that, when the first burst of passion 
had passed, I might be the more able to administer 
consolation or advice ; but he stopped me as I was 
about to leave the room. 

" Franklin," he said, " do you believe that I am 
the ungrateful ^Tetch that letter declares me to be ?" 

" Certainly not," I replied, with warmth. 

He smiled with proud satisfaction, and grasped my 
hand. " I have one friend left, then," said he ; " had 
you believed it, verily, I should have believed it my- 
self. But now" — he drew a deep sigh, and turned 
away without completing the sentence. 

From that hour, confidence between Stanton and 
his father ceased, nor was it ever completely restored, 
though a reconciliation was effected after a long lapse 
of time. Mr. Stanton acted strictly up to his threat, 
and returned letter after letter unopened, though his 
son persevered for many weeks in fruitless attempts 
at explanation. Even the mediation of Mends was 
unavailing, so completely had the calumny sapped to 
the foundation the better feelings of the father. This 
harsh conduct was productive of strange events — 
ruinous, indeed, and bringing misery on more than 
one party concerned, and most of all on my unhappy 
friend. — But for the immediate consequences. — No 
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longer of the amiable temper which had characterized 
him as an obliging and agreeable companion, Stanton 
showed himself, on many occasions, haughty and re- 
served, not to say, at times, overbearing and irritable. 
To strangers, heretofore affable, he now became cold, 
distant, and formal ; and, narrowing the circle of his 
acquaintance, he seemed to have an eye to the good 
opinion of his intimate friends alone. To them, for 
a time, he was the same as he ever had been, and 
while their attachment to him became daily stronger, 
to others he rendered himself obnoxious and unpo- 
pular, by what they termed his absurd and capricious 
behaviour. The vices which he had formerly loathed 
he now, it was saidy freely indulged in — that he 
played high, drank deep, frequented the race-course, 
and was, in short, the most dissipated among the most 
dissipated. That he should have thus become the 
subject of idle gossip, his real Mends were more than 
grieved. To me, however, it was evident that he was 
playing a part, and that he knew well the game he 
had in hand. At length, without apparent cause, his 
conduct underwent a second and more material 
change, and he became quiet and reserved, and fond 
of being alone; and gradually withdrawing himself 
from the society of idle companions, gained the cha- 
racter of being the quietest man in the whole college. 
At this time, I left the University, on the death of 
my father, in order that I might travel, and after an 
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absence of many years, I again saw my unhappy 
friend. The change in his appearance was painfully 
striking. He was just recovering from a severe and 
lingering illness, brought about by a series of dis- 
asters, which had shaken, and, indeed, for a time, 
deprived him of, his reason. Having accidentally 
heard that I was in London, he sent an earnest 
request that I would call and see him with as little 
delay as possible. I obeyed, and, with many a secret 
misgiving, prepared myself for the interview* It was 
well that I had done so, for so great was the shock, 
that, had I been taken by surprise, I could not have 
commanded my feelings sufficiently to conceal my 
emotion. On entering his room, I found him sitting in 
an easy chair supported by pillows, and the old house- 
keeper at his side reading the Bible to him. She 
rose on my entrance, and, with a court'sy, laid down 
the book and left the room. It was then that I saw, 
to their full extent, the ravages which the fever had 
made upon my poor friend, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that I concealed my thoughts, for 
scarcely could I repress my tears when I contem- 
plated his emaciated form. 

" Franklin," he said, and he held out his hand and 
smiled faintly, as with a friendly pressure he endea- 
voured to convey to me how much gratified he was by 
my presence, " I am glad to see you, very glad. 
They tell me that I have been very ill from a severe 
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attack of fever, and have been delirious; yet, my 
friend, I thought that I felt, even then, that I could 
not die in peace without seeing you once more. I 
will not speak of the happy days we have passed to- 
gether, for it would only bring into more striking 
contrast the misery of the present hour." 

" Do not talk thus despondingly," said I ; " there 
are many happy days yet in store for us, I trust, and 
then we shall smile at what we formerly termed the 
ills of life." 

He shook his head mournfully as he replied, 
" There is but one moment of happiness in store for 
me, and that is when my soul shall part from my 
body. Nay, start not — I am not speaking idly, for a 
voice has whispered to me that soon I shall be no 
more. My mind could not bear the agony of life, 
and surely it is better to be dead than to be de- 
ranged." 

He paused, and then proceeded nearly as follows. 



CHAPTER II. 

*' Who steals my pone, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing : 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has heen slaye to thousands ; 
Bat he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
^d makes me poor indeed." 

Othello. Act. III., Sc. 8. 

** Do you remember, Franklin, how my character 
changed after the receipt of the letter from my 
father announcing his displeasure in so abrupt a 
manner ?" 

I nodded assent. 

" Yet/' said he, " the second alteration in my 
conduct must have surprised you more, for from that 
hour even you to whom up to that period I had con- 
fided everything, even you were not admitted to my 
confidence. For such reserve I can assign no better 
reason than that I had become suspicious of all my 
companions and friends since that fatal morning, and 
at last even of you. In vain I struggled against these 
ungenerous feelings ; in vain I recalled to mind the 
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numerous acts of disinterested kindness that I had 
experienced since my father s estrangement ; in vain 
I reasoned against the absurdity of my notions ; in 
vain I sought to find instances of coldness or a desire 
to shun me on the part of those who had loved 
me in more joyous days ; even religion, when called 
to my aid, failed in her usual kindly offices, and 
charity became an empty name. I had trusted all, 
I said, when in the full tide of my prosperity, and 
I had imagined that I had earned a well-deserved 
popularity; when my hand and heart were open, 
and it caused me more pleasure to give than to 
receive; when my means were ample, and I had 
the power and the will (and many were the oppor- 
tunities) to befriend others; it was then that the 
wound was given by a secret and unerring hand ; 
it was then, when I imagined that I was a general 
favourite, when I knew not the feelings of enmity 
towards a living creature, and all was apparent 
friendship, openness, and candour ; it was then, when 
filled with enjoyment to the brim, and I exclaimed, 
not unfrequently, in the plenitude of my joy, * I am 
blessed indeed I* — it was then that the cup of life was 
dashed with the bitter ingredient that poisoned all my 
happiness. And can I expect that now, when my 
resources are diminished, and I can no longer keep 
pace with the extravagances of my companions, when 
my spirits flag, and, my heart ill at ease, I am 
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unable to contribute to the general fund of amuse- 
ment, that the spirit of detraction will be the less 
virulent, the breath of slander the less poisonous, my 
conduct the less the subject of discussion? That 
man is to give the lie to the experience of past ages, 
and, by making an exception in my favour, and re* 
specting me in my fall, become generous ? That he 
will pay more regard to my feelings or my opinions, 
engage himself with more ardour iu my service, and 
espouse my quarrel with greater zeal than when for- 
tune smiled and came unbidden by my call? If 
they injured me at a time when forbearance might 
have served their turn, and their own sordid interests 
failed to deter them from the gratification of their 
spleen, it is more than folly to suppose that they will 
spare me now. ' To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed r Thus did I reason, and many were the pangs 
which I suffered before I abandoned my last strong- 
hold, viz., my confidence in you, and brought myself 
to think that all were selfishly pursuing their own 
ends, and generosity and friendship existed not in 
the heart of man. The struggle, however, though 
vain, was not only severe but protracted; yet the 
more I endeavoured to divest myself of these un- 
worthy feelings, the stronger the hold, at each efifort, 
they acquired, and at length I became completely en- 
thralled, their ascendancy reached the climax, and, 
my judgment warped, I resolved, in the bitterness of 
c 
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my 8orrovr> never again to trust a living creature> not 
even you. My conduct in this, and, indeed, in too 
many respects, has been most strange — ^my suspicions 
most ungenerous, most unkind ; yet, my friend^ when 
you have heard my story, I am sure that you will 
not withhold forgiveness or sympathy from your un* 
happy Mend : 

^ Quern Dens volt perdere, priiu dementat." 

I took his hand, and pressed it kindly. 
** Thanks, my dear Franklin," said he, and, with a 
deep sigh, he resumed hb narrative. 

I need not recapitulate the early part of my career 
at Oxford, nor the distress I felt at the harshness of 
my &ther, and you witnessed, with your own eyes, the 
many inconsistencies of conduct which at one time 
led my friends to look upon me as the most reckless, 
at another the most steady, at all times the strangest 
of men. Suffice it to say, that to discover the author 
of my disgrace became the all-absorbing object of my 
existence, and having unjustly earned the character 
of a roui, I resolved, by keeping it up for a time, to 
extract some good from it, and to endeavour to un- 
mask the projects of my enemies. With this view, I 
became the almost constant associate of those of my 
companions whose principles were not of the strictest 
kind, having strong suspicions of the quarter whence 
the calumny had emanated* I drank deep, and 
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played high, and embarked in every species of riot 
and dissipation, or rather pretended to do so, in order 
to gain their confidence, and, in a short time, I sue- 
ceeded thus far in my object Little did they think, 
while they imagined me to be a tool in their hands, that 
they were but puppets in mine* They fancied that 
they led me, but, in truth, I led them ; and thosa 
who began the night with the intention of victimizing 
me, found, ere the morning dawned, that they had 
&llen into their own trap, and, night after night, rose 
from the table deeply in my debt. I was no gainer ;-— 
they seldom paid me, and it was well that I kept 
my accounts clear against them, for glad enough were 
they to take my money, however unwilling to part 
with their own. My mind being engrossed by the 
one object of detecting my traducer, gave me strength 
to resist the potency of the wine I nightly drank« and 
in the frequency of our bacchanalian orgies I saw 
enough to make me blush for many whom I had for- 
merly looked upon as my friends and as gentlemen. 
But it served my purpose ; and in the company of 
gamblers and profligates I learned a lesson never to 
be forgotten, and which, of itself, amply compensated 
for the ordeal through which I passed. Do not 
misunderstand me-*-I am not one of those who hold 
that any means are justifiable, provided the end be 
good ; for though I used their own weapons, it was 
only to a certain extent, as I never received or 
c2 
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accounted that a debt, which had been won from an 
antagonist while intoxicated. I found, I am sorry to 
say, but too many glad to avail themselves of this 
miserable subterfuge. But let that pass. With all 
my wariness, I did not escape contamination, and I 
fear, alas I that frequent contact with vice and the 
vicious, had it continued, might at length have made 
me as abandoned as themselves, and, with all my 
boasted strength of mind, I, too, might have become 
little scrupulous of the means employed whereby to 
gain my point. But I was saved from this moral 
degradation, and snatched, as it were, from the perdi- 
tion which seemed to be awaiting me, by the receipt 
of an anonymous letter, written in a disguised hand, 
and, strange to say, sealed with my own signet ring. 
It ran as follows : — 

" You are playing a game — bold, indeed, but dan- 
gerous. I am your friend, though you know it not; 
why I am so it is needless to say ; that I am so the 
tenour of this letter will show. You think I am like 
the rest, but you are mistaken. I, too, have a game 
to play. But, Henry Stanton, are you not aware 
that you are hurrying headlong to ruin ? ' Can a 
man touch pitch, and be undefiled ?' Return to the 
path of honour ere it be too late, and the finger of 
scorn be justly pointed at you. Let not the gambling 
table be your nightly resort. Think not to stifle the 
better feelings of your nature by wine. Be wise, 
then ; and if not wise, be wary I" 
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The , immediate effect of this letter was to throw 
me into a violent passion, and, tearing it into a thou- 
sand pieces, I called down curses upon the head of 
the writer for his presumption in meddling with my 
affairs. But there was one passage that remained 
indelibly stamped on my memory — " Return to the 
path of honour I" And had I, then, deserted that 
path ? I asked myself, when reflection came* My pulse 
beat quick, and my temples throbbed, and I almost 
sickened at the thought that it should be supposed, 
for one instant, that I had ever deserted it, A veil 
seemed to be suddenly withdrawn from my eyes, and 
for hours I sat in moody contemplation. I was 
engaged to a party that night ; it was of a character 
similar to many that I had of late been frequenting, 
and though I had no great inclination to be present 
before the receipt of that letter, yet the very warning 
contained in it made me anxious to go, as I thought 
it probable that in the detection of the writer of this 
last, of which I felt assured of success, I might gain 
a clue to the former communication. It so happened, 
however, that I mistook the time, and went two hours 
later than had been appointed. It was well that I 
xiid so. As I walked along the quadrangle, the letter 
of the morning recurred to me again and again, and 
made me, already in no very good humour, (for I was, 
at heart, sick of the life I was leading) sorrowful 
and dejected* On entering the room, I discovered 
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my error in the time, and perceived that the orgies 
Were already considerably advanced. The flushed 
fiices of some, the earnestness of others, the boisterous 
laugh, the solemn gravity of manner indicative of 
incipient intoxication, and the thick spealdng of those 
suddenly gifted with the powers of eloquence who 
were bashful enough under the glare of the noonday 
sun, and when they had their wits, wliat litde they 
were, about them, — these, and other demonstrations 
of a similar character, told at a glance the sort of 
night I must needs expect. I hesitated, as I looked 
on the disgusting scene before me, whether to advance 
or recede, but my better angel served me, and, turning 
on my heel, I left the room unperceived, and repaired 
to my rooms ^ a sadder and a wiser man.'' 

My father, you are aware, declared his intention 
of diminishing my allowance to one half its former 
amount, and, the better to mark his displeasure, sent 
my quarterly remittances through the medium of my 
brother-in-law, George Hailey. This, though my 
father was not aware of it, was, perhaps, *Uhe un- 
kindest cut of all," for Hailey was a man to whom, 
before, and, indeed, some time after, his marriage 
with my sister, I had contracted an unconquerable 
aversion, for there were traits in his character so 
utterly at variance with what I considered essential 
to the constituting a man of honour and a gentieman 
as to make me view him in no other light than that 
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of a scheming fortune-hunter — a character, in my 
estimation, at once the most despicable and heartless. 
With these feelings towards him, you may readily 
suppose that I did all in my power to prevent the 
marriage ; but he had gained the ear of my fiather, 
and my sister's heart, and, of course, all my efforts 
to put a stop to it were unavailing. My sister and I 
had been brought up together from in&ncy, and there 
being only a difiference of a year in our respective 
ages, and but two of us, our hearts clung to each 
other, and there was a communion of feeling, and, as 
it chanced, a similarity of tastes and sentiments aj^r* 
taining to us, which endeared us to each other, and 
made me perfectly acquainted with the purity of her 
character. On this knowledge, then, I acted, being 
well assured that he was a man utterly incapable of 
appreciating her amiable and excellent qualities. My 
opposition to the marriage was, of course, concealed 
from him before the celebration, but my dislike not 
so easily, for, independently of my inability to assume 
that which I did not feel, he was too much a man of 
the world not to perceive that I had contracted a 
rooted aversion to him. Inadvertently, however, (for 
Mary, poor thing, was too much attached to us both, 
and of too excellent a disposition, purposely to sow the 
seeds of discord) one day, she happened to disclose it, 
and told him, in my presence, that I had been the 
cause of their marriage having been so long delayed ; 
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and, indeed, added she, laughing, <' I believe that had 
he had his will, I should have still been in a state 
* of single blessedness.' " 

<<I suspected as much," replied Hailey, bitterly ; 
" but I hope Mr. Henry Stanton has seen reason to 
change his most sapient opinion of his brother-in-law.'^ 

I was piqued at his manner, and rejoined hastily, 
" Time will shew ;" adding, half jesting, " you know 
the old adage, Mary, ' 'Tis not all gold that glit* 
tersi' Do you remember Portia's answer to the 
Prince of Morocco ? Act II., so. 7 (I like to be 
accurate) — 

'An that gliBters is not gold, 
Often yon ha?e heard that told : 
Many a man his life hath sold 
But my outside to behold : 
Gilded tombs do worms infold. 
Had you been as wise as bold. 
Young in limbs in judgment old. 
Your answer had not been inscrolled : 
Fare you well ; your suit is cold.' 

Whereat the Prince says — 

' Cold, indeed, and labour lost.' 
And so exit Prince of Morocco ! " 

He bit his lip with vexation, and looked as though 
he could have stabbed me, but he said no more, and 
from that hour hated me with the most intense hatred. 
Poor Mary did not observe the look he gave me, 
nor remark the bitterness of tone with which he 
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spoke, nor could she account for his altered demea- 
nour towards me for some time after. 

She died childless before twelve months had 
elapsed from the time of her marriage, and in igno- 
rance of the cause of her husband's dislike. After 
her death, his manner became perfectly changed, as 
though he wished to mark his respect for his deceased 
wife by transferring his affections to the brother she 
had so fondly loyed. Accordingly his attentions were 
without bounds. But he had a game to play, and 
hoped, by his duplicity, to retain the friendship of my 
father, and to worm himself into my confidence, the 
•better to effect my ruin. With me he succeeded 
partially, with my father completely. My sister's 
death had diminished his property considerably, and 
he hoped, by his villainy, to supplant me in my 
father's affections, and, that done, to widen the breach 
so as to shut out all hope of reconciliation, and to 
obtain, as the husband of his deceased daughter, the 
wealth destined for the to-be-disinherited son. Never 
was web more laboriously woven ; never was scheme 
more ingeniously concocted ; never was a game more 
boldly played ; and never was a man, while eminently 
successful in injuring others, so unfortunate in his 
failure to obtain the ultimate crowning of his guilty 
hope. He succeeded in injuring me, he succeeded in 
deluding my father for a time, but he also succeeded 
in bringing upon his own head the ignominy and 
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disgrace he deserved. Nevertheless, even novr> I 
cannot but lament his fatoi for the sake of my dear 
sister, whO) bad as he was, in her ignorance of his 
worthlessness, loved him to distraction, 'Tis a 
blessing that she is no more, for a knowledge of his 
real character and infamous conduct would, I am 
sure, have broken her heart. But I digress. 

My remittances had, for some time, been sent with 
punctuality every quarter, and I was in the habit of 
appropriating a certain sum therefrom to apply to 
the extinction of my debts ; and though I did not get 
the credit for retrenchment that I deserved, I suc- 
ceeded, ere long, in materially reducing my liabilities. 
This I effected solely by good management and 
judicious, but by no means rigid, economy, and I had 
no reason to repent of my new line of conduct. At 
length, however, my quarterly allowances were not 
paid so punctually as before, and I was subjected on 
one occasion, which I am about to mention, to the 
greatest possible inconvenience, not to say annoyance, 
for I had promised faithfully to pay some money by 
a certain day, and was unable to keep my word. At 
length I wrote to Hailey, earnestly entreating him to 
send me the money, and, if he had not received it, to 
go to my father and represent the difficulty I was in 
from the want of it. He did not answer my letter 
for some days, and, when he did write, only made a 
flimsy excuse for his delay. A week had elapsed 
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when I wrote again; and in reply I received an 
invitation from him to go up to town for a few days 
on a visit to him, that he might confer with me 
personally^ and see what could be done» adding that 
I bad no occasion to ask leave of absence from my 
tutor, as> in the event of detection, he would get me 
out of the scrape. According to his suggestion I 
acted, and, resolved to lose no time, arrived in Lon* 
don the very day his invitation reached me. He then 
informed me that in the morning he had received my 
father's instructions to remit the money to me, and 
forthwith he placed the amount in my hands. I was 
excessively annoyed, but had no suspicion tliat he had 
his own views in bringing me up to town, for he had 
so repeatedly invited me during the vacation, but, as I 
remembered afterwards, much more frequently in term 
time, when I ran a great risk in leaving Oxford, and 
had behaved with such apparent kindness since my 
father had banished me from home, that I imagined 
him to be really fond of me, and that the death of 
my sister had altogether changed the nature of his 
feelings. His conduct, however, on this occasion 
somewhat lessened my good opinion of him, and,, 
indeed, made me, for the first time, suspect that he wa& 
the writer of the anonymous letter to my Neither, and 
that from him had originated the accusation of miscon-^ 
duct with which I had been charged. On the day of 
my arrival, when the cloth had been removed from the- 
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dinner table, and the servants had retired, after haying 
talked some little time on indififerent subjects, my 
own affairs were brought upon the tapis. I concealed 
nothing from him — ^indeed, I had nothing to conceal, 
for, though I had been extravagant, I could safely 
lay my hand upon my heart, and say ^Uhat I 
had never been guilty of a dishonourable action in 
my life." 

When I told him how much I had freed myself 
from debt, and that I expected to be altogether so at 
no very distant period, 

" I should not trouble myself about it, were I you," 
said he carelessly, " for your father must pay your 
debts when you quit the University, and you may 
just as well make yourself happy, as pine and mope 
during his displeasure." 

" Pretty advice, truly, were you seiious," replied I. 
" It is very odd," I continued, ** that I have never 
been able to gain any clue to the writer of that anony- 
mous letter, and the singular part of it is the minute 
and accurate acquaintance he seemed to have with 
my private affairs." 

« It is odd," said he. 

''I wish you would devise some plan for me, 
George," I continued, " that we might discover him." 

<< I should not trouble myself about it," replied he, 
with the utmost sang-froid. 

<< What I" I exclaimed, surprised at his apparent 
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indifference, *^ would you hare me submit to the base 
calumny without an effort to unmask the villain ? I 
will never rest until I have found him out." 

" And to what good purpose will it tend, after you 
have found him out ?** said he. 

" I would have my revenge," I replied. 

" What revenge could you take ? You would call 
him out, I suppose." 

" Certainly not," was my reply. 

" Oh I" said he, sneeringly, " you would not call 
him out, then ?" 

"I do not understand you," I rejoined, with warmth; 
^< but it is right that you should understand me. No 
man living ever yet ventured to hint that I was a 
coward ; and, though you are my brother-in-law, nei- 
ther shall you." I looked at him, and our eyes met 
He did not reply, but turned deadly pale, and rose 
and walked to the window. " Thou art the man," I 
said to myself (for I now suspected him for the first 
time). 

" I wonder, Henry," said he, returning to the table 
with an affected smile and assumed composure, ^< that 
you never tried the gaming table to retrieve your for- 
tunes." 

<* I never was in a gambling house in my life but 
once," replied I, " and then I went with you, so it 
would have been of little use for such a novice, even 
had I been so disposed ; and I confess that I should 
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be ashamed to enter such a place for the purpose of 
winning money from the class of people who frequent 
those houses. 

** As to that," said he> ** men of the highest rank 
go there, and if the aristocracy see no harm in it, I 
do not understand why you should." 

** I do not think," replied I, drily, ** that rank ne- 
cessarily hallows the actions of its possessors." 
" I did not say so,*^ replied he. 
** The vices of the great," I continued, "are doubly 
vices, when they tend, by the example they set, to 
demoralize the people.'* 

" Ah I" he exclaimed, "you have got the common 
cant of the day." 

" I speak not only my own sentiments," said I, 
** but, I believe, those of the respectable part of the 
community." 

" Well, well," said he, ** we will not discuss the 
matter, so let us go to the Opera, for I have got a 
ticket for you." 

And to the Opera we went Here we met some 
half-dozen of his acquaintances, to whom he severally 
introduced me, and who affected to be delighted to 
make my acquuntance ; and, by their dashing exterior, 
and elegant and graceful manners, I must candidly 
confess that dust was thrown in my eyes with the 
most complete success. After remaining in the pit 
for some time, and, by the by, in the most conspi* 
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cuous part of it, George took me up stairs, and 
introduced me to some very elegant women in a 
private box, one of whom, I had observed, had 
beckoned to him, though in such a manner as not 
to be noticed by any of the party but himself* 

*^ How late you are,'' said she, as we entered. 

** My brother here must be my excuse," replied he, 
and I was forthwith introduced, and placed in the front 
of the box. To this mark of attention I attached no 
importance at the time, but, imagine my horror, on 
looking round, at seeing my father on the opposite 
side of the house, vrith his eyes fixed upon me. 
There was a look of reproach and melancholy in his 
expression which went to my heart* I rose from my 
seat confused and abashed, and retired to a less con- 
spicuous position, and became silent and abstracted. 
Huley observed the change in my manner, and he 
and his fair Mends rallied me on the subject. 

** Look over yonder,*' said I to him in a whisper. 

*• By Jupiter I" exclaimed he ; "I wonder if he 
saw me with you ?'* 

" I hope so," said I, " for he will then be satisfied 
that I did not come to town without some good 
reason." 

*^ I will go and speak to him," said he. 

''Pray explain the reason of my absence from 
Oxford." 

'< I will,** was his reply, and he departed to pour 
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^' the leperous distilment into my father's ears/' and 
blight still more the prospects of his unhappy son. 

I remained in the box during his absence, and 
addressed my conversation to the lady who had 
beckoned to George Hailey. I observed that when I 
was introduced to her she started, and then, scanning 
mv features narrowly, seemed agitated by some painful 
reminiscence. To her, then, I addressed myself 
more particularly, and, as she sat apart from her 
fiiends, I could do so without reserve, and she seemed 
to be much interested in my proceedings. She was 
a beautiful girl, and, to judge from her appearance, 
her age could not be more than two or three and 
twenty. Her hair, jet black, hung in clusters of the 
greatest profusion over a brow of the purest white, 
along which you might trace the small blue veins, 
and fell in gracdul luxuriance upon shoulders which, 
in shape and beauty, might have graced an empress ; 
she wfes somewhat abov« the middle height, and with 
a pdr of full, dark, black eyes, deeply set in her head, 
which told but too eloquently that she was one of in- 
t)en9e thought and strcHig feelings who had loved well, 
if not wis^* and that if she had not already seen 
much unhapfaness had only escaped such a lot by 
angular good fortune. She seemed pleased with 
■IT conversation, and in her society I soon fngot the 
^Sfficohy of uy poation* 

'^ Aad do yott venuin long in town r"^ she asked. 
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" I return to Oxford to-morrow." 

" To Oxford ! DeaVj dear Oxford !" she ex- 
claimed, and her eyes filled with tears. 

" You know it then ?" said I. 

" Too, too well," she said, " for the days of my 
childhood were passed there, and there my dear 
mother lives now. Will you execute a commission 
for me, Mr. Stanton, if I entrust you with it, and it 
be not too great a liberty for me to take?" 

I replied that I would do so with the greatest 
pleasure. 

" It will give you some trouble," said she. 

I answered that the pleasure in executing it would 
be the greater. 

'* Ah I" she said, with a sigh, ^^ you put me in 
mind — but no matter," and she checked herself; 
<< what is past is past. I am greatly obliged to you, 
and, if you will give me your address, I will write to 
you to-morrow, for, perhaps, you will leave the house 
before we do." 

" I do not know what my brother-in-law's plans 
are," said I, as I gave her my card. 

" But / do," said she, with marked emphasis ; and 
at that moment her husband, to whom I had been 
previously introduced that evening, entered the box. 
She immediately rose, and, taking him aside, entered 
into earnest conversation with him. What she said 
was evidently unpalatable, and I fancied that I Keoxd. 

D 
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my name and Hailey's mentioned more than once, 
and coupled together. At first she adopted, appa- 
rently, the language of entreaty, but the more she 
entreated the more inflexible he seemed to be, and, 
endeavouring to leave her, approached the place where 
I was sitting. She was not to be baffled, however, 
and, stopping him, resumed her entreaties. At length, 
stamping with her foot, " I insist upon it, sir," she 
said, drawing herself up to her full height, while her 
lips were compressed and her dark eyes flashing, the 
veins of her forehead seemed ready to burst. He 
hesitated, and the opportunity was not thrown away 
upon her. '* Dear Frederick," she said, in the most 
affectionate manner, and, in an instant, all appearance 
of anger vanished, at the same time she put her arm 
within his, and gave him one of her sweetest smiles, 
" You will not refuse your poor Eleanor ?** 

He looked at her intently for a few moments, and 
then said, in the kindest manner, << I cannot refuse 
you anything reasonable, dear love." 

*< But this is reasonable, added she, pettishly, and 
more than that, it is just. Believe me, I am not 
mistaken ; and if I be so, never grant me another 
request." 

" Well, well," said he, " I will do as you desire ; I 
will do all I can.'* He looked around to see if any 
one was observing them, and, kissing her forehead, 
advanced towards me. " Eleanor has been insisting 
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that you and I must be friends ; shall it be so, Mr. 
Stanton ?" 

"With all my heart," replied I, taking his proffered 
hand. 

" Come, then," he continued, apparently pleased 
at my frankness, and, lowering his voice, " you will 
find me a true one." 

" I hope so," said I. 

" I speak, perhaps, somewhat enigmatically," said 
he, "but I have learned to be mysterious from 
Eleanor." 

" I will break your little finger, Frederick," said 
she, playfully. 

" Nay, nay," replied he laughing, " that would be 
a poor requital, and would prevent me from doing the 
good service you require." 

Time wore, and at length Hailey rejoined us; 
but his manner was singularly embarrassed when I 
spoke to him, nor did he resume his accustomed ease 
until my father had left the house. The opera over, 
I offered my arm to Mrs. Herbert, and handed her 
to her carriage, Hailey following us more closely than 
seemed to be at all agreeable to her» As I was about 
to take leave of her, he advanced for the purpose of 
doing so likewise, but she made him a distant bow, 
while she held out her hand to me. He bit his lip, 
and turned on his heel. 

" Mr. Stanton," she said, in a low vwa^ «xA 
d2 
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retaining my hand in hers, " be on your guard to- 
night, and beware of that man — ^but stay," she added, 
and she took a beautiful bouquet from her bosom, 
from which she selected a rose, which she presented 
to me, *^ this may, perhaps, in the hour of need, bring 
my warning to your recollection. We shall meet 
again, and sooner than you imagine." 

<'It cannot be too soon," I said, as I accepted her 
gift. 

She smiled, and the carriage was driven off. 

** How long you have been," said Hailey, as he 
took my arm. What can she have been saying to you 
all this time? Ton my soul, Master Henry, you 
Oxonians make rare progress with the women." 

I laughed, and enjoyed his vexation not a little. 

" By the by," he continued, " Herbert wants us 
to go and sup at his club." 

<<He might have asked me himself, I think," 
said I. 

" Pshaw I" replied he, what a formal fellow you 
are. You'll never get on in the world if you are 
such a stickler for etiquette as that." 

" He had better have gone home with his wife," 
said I. 

" That's a matter of taste," replied he, shrugging 
his shoulders, and the conversation dropped. 

We walked quickly, and in a few minutes entered 
what I conceived to be the club-house in question. 
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Here we found Herbert, and five or six of his 
friends, waiting for us, and, in a short time, was served 
up a supper of the most elegant and costly descrip- 
tion, with wines of every variety, while I cannot 
enumerate the number of servants who waited upon 
us. The rooms were fitted up in the most expensive 
style, and the furniture, of the most gorgeous descrip- 
tion, vied with the magnificence of the East, and 
everything showed that the utmost pains had been 
bestowed in the study as well of the selection as 
the arrangement of the decorations of the rooms, and, 
certainly, the taste displayed might have satisfied the 
most fastidious refinement For my part, I was not 
only dazzled, but, for a time, actually bewildered at 
the blaze of light which met my eyes on my en- 
trance, and the extreme of luxury which encountered 
me at every turn. My companions failed not, though 
silently, to mark my surprise, and prepared to profit 
by it accordingly. We had scarcely concluded sup- 
per when several Tsiher distingu^ looking men, most 
of them ^< bearded like the pard," and dressed in the 
height of fjEishion, made their appearance by twos and 
threes, as if by acddent. There was something, how- 
ever, about many of them which I could not quite 
understand. In some over politeness, in others over 
familiarity, and in all a dash of vulgarity, with an 
affectation of slang, by no means in accordance with 
my preconceived notions of the manners of g^^^'ci^ki^T&sscL^ 
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They wore a superabundance of rings on their fingers, 
which they studiously displayed, and were bedecked 
with chains, and studs, and shirt-pins of every variety, 
while their dress was of the most showy description, 
not to mention the quantity of scent with which they 
were peifumed. In short, they were the sort of people 
whom I had been in the habit of designating by no 
other or more euphonious appellation than that of 
" tigers." I speak of the majority there present, for 
I am sorry to say that I observed many who were 
gentlemen* Be that as it may. They made their 
bows to mine host in what they considered the most 
elegant manner, while he returned their salutation 
with a show of the utmost frankness and cordiality. 
Indeed he was all smiles, all affability, and never, in 
outward appearance, was there so amiable an indivi- 
dual, and apparently as complete a coxcomb, on the 
face of the earth. Frederick Herbert was, however, 
by no means a fop, but he chose to assume a certain 
manner to carry out certain purposes. He was ex- 
tremely clever, and of manners singularly attractive, 
while the powers of conversation that he possessed were 
great, and fascinating to a degree. For myself, I was 
much pleased with him, and wondered how he could 
associate with a set of men so completely beneath him 
in every respect, and whom, it was plain to see, he de- 
spised in his heait. He was, however, at that time, a 
weak man ; one of those, indeed, of whom there are too 
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many, borne along the stream out of mere indolence 
and good temper, until they have become the victims of 
circumstances, and slaves to habits which they cannot 
rouse themselves to shake off. I was placed on his 
right hand, an arrangement which my brother did not 
seem much to relish, as he feared Herbert was not so 
well disposed to second his designs as he could wish, 
and he would have preferred one less scrupulous to 
be near me. He himself sat on my right, however, 
and, as he had a game to play, made the best of my 
position that he could. I was the object of much, 
and indeed general, attention, and, in my ignorance, 
felt not a little flattered thereby. The wine circu- 
lated freely, the laugh and jest had their play, the 
conversation was now grave, now gay, and certainly 
very amusing, and my prejudices rapidly gave way to 
a more charitable opinion of my companions, inso- 
much that I began to wonder how I could have 
formed so erroneous an estimate of my new friends. 
At length the conversation beginning to flag, amid 
sundry unequivocal demonstrations of ennui on the 
part of the more silent members, cards were pro- 
posed, merely *^pour parser le temps" as some 
elegant individual as elegantly observed ; that is 
to say, ^< if there are any cards in the house," he 
added. 

The proposal, however, did not meet with a 
ready acquiescence* One said he hated cards ; auo- 
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ther was surprised that men could not enjoy each 
other's society without flying to ctvrds for amusement* 
'< It's so latey* said a third. At length I was appealed 
to, and they declared their willingness to abide by 
my decision* Seeing that the majority were inclined 
to play, I decided in their favour. 

^< Come, then," said one who had been most op- 
posed it, '* let us make haste, for I can't stay long ; 
and, remember, I don't intend to play high." 

" None of us do," said one of the proposers. 

'< Of course not," they all exclaimed in a breath > 
and in a few minutes we were in the midst of the 
game. 

My brother-in-law, as I said before, sat on one 
side of me at supper, and Herbert on the other, and 
the arrangement so far was the same at the card 
table. The others sat I know not how, with the ex- 
ception of one more whiskered than the rest, who 
sat opposite to me, and wore a most sinister expression 
of countenance, with a peculiar cast in his eye, which 
made it diflBcult to say in what direction he was 
looking. Notwithstanding, I could not help imagining 
that he watched me narrowly, and that he handled 
the cards with singular dexterity* 

'< What a beautiful rose you have got there," said 
Herbert to me, in the most careless way possible, just 
as a waiter was in the act of handing me a glass of 
champagne. 
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The warning of Mrs. Herbert flashed on my mind* 

" Where did you get it ?" asked Herbert. 

'< From a lady," I repHed, << as a charm against 
danger." 

" Champagne, sir ?" said the waiter again. 

^^ Not any, I thank you," said L 

Herbert bent his eyes on the table, and smiled, at 
the same time treading on my foot. '' I beg your 
pardon," he said, << but I was thinking of that rose." 
" Play a bold game," he added, in a low voice; and I 
did so. 

Whether I was really in luck, or that the sharpers 
— for though bearing the names, and some of them 
the arms, of nobility and knighthood, my brother- 
in-law being foremost in iniquity, they were nothing 
but sharpers, — ^whether they intended to proceed upon 
the old principle of allowing their victim to win at 
first five hundred from them that they might win a 
thousand pounds from him before the night was over, 
I know not ; but so it was that I won what appeared 
a very large sum of money, and at length rose from 
the table, regreK'ng my inability to remain, as I had 
ridden a long way during the day, and must be on the 
road agun in the aflernoon. I never saw the coun- 
tenances of any set of men look more blank in my 
life. 

"Come," said Hailey, "you don't mean to be 
shabby, and go so soon with all your winnin^l" 
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<< You have had an equal chance/' said I, ** so I 
see nothing shabby in it." 

** I do though/' said my whiskered friend, whom I 
mentioned before. 

" If you repeat that observation, sir," said I, " I 
shall take the liberty of knocking you down." 

He did repeat it, and I kept my word. In an in- 
stant all was commotion; the men rose from the 
table, and, with one accord, with the exception of 
Hailey and Herbert, the former of whom disappeared 
most unaccountably, advanced towards me with fiiry 
in their looks, and I considered myself as lost. 
Sundry epithets of the coarsest description were ap» 
plied to me, and one fellow had the audacity to shake 
his fist in my face. I seized him by the throat, and 
hurled him from me, and, rushing to the fire-place» 
took up the poker, and vowed if they did not let me 
pass I would strike to the ground the first that 
attempted to oppose my departure. All this time 
Herbert stood aloof, as though to test my courage : 
at length, an epithet more coarse than the rest being 
applied to me by one of my antagonists brought him to 
my side, and advancing resolutely between us he said, 

''Gentlemen," and his assumed foppery being 
cast off, he spoke boldly, and like a man, ^Uhis 
must not be. Mr* Stanton is my guest" — 

They laughed— 

<' At least," he added, '< he supposed himself to 
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be so when he entered this house, and go he shall 
as free as he came. He was grossly insulted, and 
he resented it most properly. Let him pass, gentle- 
men" — 

They wavered — 

'< Let him pass, I say, or ''—he paused, and looked 
significantly at them, *'you shall rue it, one and 
all of you, to the latest hour of your lives." 

They stared at each other in silence, and then, 
with " curses not loud, but deep," and sundry exclama- 
tions, the import of which I could not gather, turned 
on their heeb, and allowed me to depart without 
further molestation. 

"Come, sir," said Herbert, motioning with his 
hand for me to precede — and following closely, 
he shut the door, and we left the house arm-in-arm. 
On the steps we found George Hailey ; I looked hard 
at him, but passed on without speaking a word. 
Herbert's cabriolet was at the door. 

" Jump in," he said, and, following me, he gave 
the whip to his horse, and we drovp off at a rapid 
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** Simo, Interea inter mulieres 

QnaB ibi aderant forte uxiain aspicio adolescentnlam 
Forma ! So : Bond fortasse. Si:— Et yolto, Socday 
Adeo modesto, adeo vennsto, nt nihil supra." 

Teb. Andb. Act I., Sc. 1. 

^ Duke. Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful." 

Measure fob Measvbe. Act IIL, Sc. 1. 

The rapidity with which we dashed through the 
streets, now almost deserted, and the noise of the 
wheels as we rolled along, prevented me from ex- 
pressing my gratitude to Herbert otherwise than 
briefly* 

'•You are welcome," said he; "but you may 
thank Eleanor when we get home, for to her you 
owe my interference. Besides, I remember you at 
Oxford, although you seem to have forgotten me; 
and, indeed, it is scarcely to be wondered at, for I 
was about to leave the University when you came up. 
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and only there long enough to give you a friendly 
warning." 

I was lost in amazement to find my friendly corres- 
pondent then sitting by my side. 

" You are surprised," said he ; " but I noticed your 
conduct at a fair, when you took the little gipsy girl's 
part." 

^'Indeed!" I exclaimed. 

" Yes, indeed," he replied, smiling, " to her you 
owe that letter, for your interest irom that hour 
seemed wedded to my own, and, unknown to you, 
I determined to do you good some day, if in my 
power. To Eleanor you owe, more particularly, my 
conduct to night." Saying this, he urged his horse to 
his speed, and we soon left St James's and its iniquity 
far behind. 

" Do not thank me, Mr. Stanton," said Mrs. Her- 
bert, when I expressed my grateful sense of her good- 
ness ; ** the first thing that interested me in your 
favour was the conduct of Mr. George Hailey ; but, 
when you entered the box at the Opera, I was struck 
by the resemblance you bear to a dear friend of mine. 
That, I need scarcely say, told volumes in your favour, 
but when you so kindly promised to execute my wishes, 
I was determined, at all hazards, to serve you, and, if 
I could do no more, to warn you, at least, of the dan- 
ger to which you were exposed." 

" You are very kind," replied I, ** and I only wish 
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that I could show my gratitude more forcibly than by 
mere words." 

" Fulfil," she said, with deep feeling, " the commis- 
sion I shall entrust you with, and you will not only 
discharge your debt of gratitude to me, but will 
thereby lay me under an obligation which I shall 
never be able to repay.*' 

But I anticipate. 

We had proceeded some distance on our way, and 

had turned out of Square, when our progress 

was arrested by a dense mass of people, who were 
hurrying onward to witness a fire that had recently 
broken out in one of the largest houses in the adjoin- 
ing street It is astonishing how, in London, people 
congregate on an alarm of fire being given. Let the 
city be as silent as the grave one minute, and the 
next a cry of " fire" be raised, in half an hour, 
thousands will be assembled to witness it, and the 
spectator asks himself whence have they so suddenly 
appeared ? Whether it be that there are so many 
houseless wanderers prowling here or sleeping there, 
or that it is the joint interest of the community at 
large to do their utmost, in a great city like London, 
to check at the outset the progress of so destructive 
an element, I know not ; but so it is. When the 
broad glare illumines the sky, and a dense mass of 
smoke rises above the devoted spot, ^m the remotest 
parts the inhabitants may be seen to hurry in crowds ; 
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all eager — some to assist, some to take advantage of 
the disaster; some to gratify their curiosity; and, 
arrived at the spot, you may behold humanity in all 
the beauty of its best, and the deformity of its worst, 
of features — the affrighted inmates making their 
escape for their lives, or removing their furniture and 
effects; friends assisting, and thieves — their whole 
bent depredation, and their object to profit by in- 
creasing the alarm and confusion — affecting to assist ; 
spectators, men, women, and children, (for all sexes 
and all ages may there be seen) looking vacantly or 
admiringly on, whether at the intrepidity displayed by 
the firemen or the grandeur of the flames ; and some> 
alas I as a huge burning mass falls heavily and with a 
crash into the midst of the ruin, burying, perhaps, 
some hapless victim beneath its weight, and sending 
up a quick and dazzling flame mingled with sparkling 
embers— beautiful indeed, but still the wreck of that 
which but a few short hours before constituted the 
property of their neighbour, — setting up a shout, not 
of exultation, we would fain in charity hope, yet so 
much akin to it in character and sound that one is 
almost tempted, as the fire glares upon the upturned 
and excited countenances of the gazing multitude, to 
think that fiends, not men, are there> and to wonder, 
be the shout what it will, that men, when thus be- 
holding this the act of God in all the fearfulness of 
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its attending circumstances, can dare to shout at all I 
Yet so it is, and so it was that night. But I digress. 

Finding that we could not advance, Herbert pro- 
posed that we should go and see if we could render 
any assistance. Having, therefore, desired his ser- 
vant to go home, we set off on foot, and arrived at 
the scene of devastation with greater ease than we 
had anticipated. The fact was, that the house being 
situated in one of the fashionable streets, our appear- 
ance in full dress, and the eagerness with which we 
pressed forward, caused the bystanders to imagine 
that we had more than a commoi) interest in what 
was going on, and accordingly they readily made way 
for us. The fire, it seemed, had broken out on the 
ground floor, and the flames were rushing through 
the windows, and, curling upwards, threatened every 
instant to take hold of the upper rooms, for the 
ceilings had not yet ignited, and there was no vent 
except at the windows, which were already broken by 
the excessive heat It was a fearful thing to behold 
the flames, now receding, as if to acquire renovated 
vigour, and now rushing forward with an increased 
impetus to complete the work of destruction. 

I enquired if the inmates had escaped ? 

«*We can't make them hear," said the man to 
whom I addressed myself, " and they've gone to get 
tools to break open the door." 

"What I" exclaimed Herbert, rushing forward. 
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** Is this a time to talk of tools, when our own 
strength will answer the purpose, and every moment 
may be of consequence ? Come, my lads," said he, 
turning to the bystanders, " I will lead you. Come, 
Stanton," 

An eager shout broke instantly in reply from seve- 
ral more resolute than the rest, and about a dozen 
bold fellows followed us to the door, and, putting our 
shoulders to it, after a resistance of two or three 
minutes, our efforts were successful — the door flew off 
its hinges with a loud crash, and we rushed in, one 
and all, to rouse the inmates. We had scarcely 
reached the first landing-place, howeveri before we 
were driven back to avoid suffocation, so dense 
was the smoke, and the boldest fell into the crowd, 
and refused to peril their lives by a second trial. I 
endeavoured to cheer them on to another attempt, but 
all my efforts were vain ; and at length Herbert and 
myself, accompanied by only two firemen, determined 
to make another effort. We had scarcely regained 
our former footing when we were met by an elderly 
gentleman, tottering under the weight of a female 
whom he bore in his arms, insensible to all around 
her, and he himself gasping for breath. We assisted 
him with his burden, and she was carried in safety 
into the street. It was some minutes before he was 
sufficiently recovered to answer our enquiries. 

" Oh I yes," he said at length, " there are several 

£ 
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there still ; and my child, my child too," he exclaimed, 
clasping his hands in the agony of despair, '^ she is 
there. Oh ! God, she will perish : I must go and 
save her." 

" Stay, sir," said I, much moved, " You have not 
the strength ; I will go." 

" No, no," he exclaimed frantickly, " I am strong 
enough, and go I must." 

At this moment a piercing shriek was heard, and a 
young lady appeared at one of the upper windows in 
her night dress. 

"My child, my child I" exclaimed the unhappy 
father, wringing his hands. " Oh ! God, save my 
child." 

He rushed forward, but his feelings were too 
powerful for him, and he was reluctantly compelled 
to desist from the attempt 

" I will save her," said I, " or perish." 

He grasped my hand, and exclaimed, " Then God 
be with you." 

I saw that not a moment was to be lost, for even 
during this brief interval the fire had made alarming 
progress. Putting, therefore, my hat well over my 
eyes, and my arms across my face, while I held down 
my head as much as possible, I dashed through the 
flames, which had now caught the staircase, and were 
ascending with fearful rapidity to the upper part of 
the house. The drawing-rooms were gained without 
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accident, but the floor was hot beneath my feet, and 
the smoke so dense that I could scarcely breathe, 
while I groped my way by the banisters, being 
in utter darkness, except when for a moment, at 
intervals, the flames from below, as they darted up- 
wards, threw a glare upon the walls. Guided by the 
sound of voices, I continued to ascend, and, opening a 
door, beheld a sight that would have melted a heart 
of stone. Three women, locked in each other's 
arms, were on the floor kneeling — one sobbing aloud, 
another laughing hysterically, and a third in silent 
prayer, her pale face turned upwards, and her hair 
hanging loose over her shoulders. There was a 
fourth, however, the young lady whom I had seen 
at the window, whose conduct and appearance was 
strangely contrasted with that of the group I have 
attempted to describe. She was a beautiful girl, 
and one who, in any other situation, would have given 
the spectator the notion that she was all timidity and 
reserve, but now that the occasion required, her real 
innate energy shone forth, and showed her to be 
possessed of courage to look danger boldly in the 
face. When I entered the room, she was endeavour- 
ing, by look and gesture, and alternate command and 
entreaty, to rouse them to an exertion to save their 
lives, but all was in vain. There they knelt, the 
pictures of despair ; and there she stood, perhaps, in 
reality, more truly wretched than they. 
£ 2 
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At this instant, Herbert and the two firemen burst 
into the room, and, crying " to the roof," each seized 
one of the kneeling females, and, carrying them in 
their arms, gained the staircase at the moment that 
the fire, with a loud hiss, caused by the water, 
caught the landing place, and partially entered the 
room. I hastened to shut the door in order to arrest 
its progress as long as possible, and then turned to 
my companion. Never shall I forget her appear- 
ance. She looked at me, her face pale as death, 
and inquired in a voice, scarcely audible, if there was 
any hope ? 

" While there is life, there is hope," replied I. 

'< Oh, my father," she exclaimed, and the tears came 
into her eyes. 

" He is safe," I said. 

" Then Thy will be done," said she, throwing her- 
self on her knees, and raising her streaming eyes to 
Heaven. 

Never was anything so truly beautiful as the con- 
duct and appearance of that poor girl at that trying 
hour. Never was there a more perfect illustration of 
the weak made strong, the timid bold, by the influence 
of our Divine religion. Even in that hour, she prayed 
not so much for her own safety, as for the happiness of 
her parent, should it please God to take his child 
irom him. I could have wept. 
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" Rouse yourself, Madam/' said I, taking her hand, 
and raising her from the floor, " do not despair, I have 

pledged my word to your father, to save you or " 

I paused. 

" Perish ?*' she said. " Generous man I" and she 
clung to me like a child, and looked up in my face 
with her eyes beaming with gratitude. 

" It must not be ; save yourself. Why should two 
be sacrificed when one can be saved ?** 

« I will not desert you," said I. " May the Al- 
mighty so desert me in my hour of need, could I dare 
to think of such a thing." 

She burst into tears, and sobbed aloud. 

" Do not weep," I said ; and I took her hand, and 
led her to a chair. Remain here while I see what 
ehance of escape we have." 

There was [a door of communication between 
the front and back rooms, of which I availed myself to 
see what hope of safety we had at the front of the 
house. This, however, I found to be altogether im- 
practicable, and, throwing open the window, I called 
aloud to the people in the street to bring a ladder to 
the back. They made a signal that they heard me, 
and I hastened to put in execution a project I had 
formed. Returning, therefore, to the room where I 
had left the young lady, I stripped off the coverlid, 
one end of which I fastened to the bed whence I had 
taken it, and which, fortunately, happened to V^^ ws& 
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of large dimeDsions, and strong enough to bear our 
weight, and having joined it to the sheets and blankets, 
I knotted them all at intervals, and hung them from 
the window, and, to my great joy, found that they 
reached to the leads below, on which I then, with 
some difficulty, threw the mattress. These leads 
formed the roof of a dressing-room, and rose to within 
a few feet of the drawing-room balcony. This done, 
I turned to my companion, who had watched in silence 
the progress of my preparations, and asked her if she 
had courage to make the attempt. 

She replied in the affirmative. 

" Pardon me, lady," I said, and I took a blanket 
and wrapped it round her. Poor girl, she was 
covered with blushes, and my heart bled for her. 

" Come, then," I said, and I led her to the win- 
dow, and, taking her in my arms, lifted her up. 

'* It is a fearful height," she said, in a low voice, as 
she looked down. 

" It is, indeed," I answered ; " but the precautions 
I have taken make the risk much less, and, with 
God's assistance, we shall descend in safety. You 
must attend to two things, however," I added. " Close 
your eyes as we descend, and on no account relax 
your hold of me." 

" I will do as you desire," replied she, faintly. 

Happily, however, we were most opportunely 
relieved, for at this moment I heard (he steps of 
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men hurrying below, and my own name called out 
loudly. 

** Stay," said the speaker, whom I recognised as 
Herbert, " we have got a ladder." 

In a few minutes one of the largest size was 
raised, and planted against the house — ^fortunately it 
reached the window at which we were stationed. 

" I dare not go down," ssdd she. 

" Come, then," I replied, " I will carry you." 

Putting her arms, then, round my neck, she clung 
to me like a child to its mother's bosom. I could 
feel her heart beat violently, and her quick breathing 
showed the conflict of emotions by which she was 
agitated. Passing my arm round her waist, I raised 
her up, and gained the ladder. It was a fearful mo- 
ment, and my heart sank within me. 

" God preserve us," she said, and clasped her 
hands more firmly. 

I then descended gradually, and at length safely, 
and, amid the shouts of those who had witnessed our 
descent, placed my charge, now insensible, in the 
arms of her father ; but the exertion, both mental and 
bodily, had been very great, and I leaned on Herbert's 
arm for support, without the power of articulation. 

" Are you hurt ?" he asked. 

I could not reply ; and, after a vain attempt to 
speak, I sat down and wept like a child. I was 
ashamed of my weakness, and endeavoured to conceal 
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my emotion, but it was all in vain; Nature would 
assert her sway, and at length I fairly sobbed aloud. 
One of the bystanders, understanding my feelings, 
hastened to procure a glass of wine, which had the 
effect of restoring me, and in a few minutes I was 
enabled to walk away unsupported. 

Herbert and I waited till we saw that we could be 
of no further use, and then, mingling with the crowd, 
bent our steps towards his residence, each too much 
occupied with his own thoughts to discuss the events 
of the evening. We found Mrs. Herbert waiting for 
us, having learned, as she was on the point of retiring, 
the cause of our delay, and the intention of her hus- 
band to give me a bed for the night. We related our 
adventures, and, having partaken of some slight re- 
ft*eshment which the kindness of our hostess had 
prepared against our arrival, we retired to rest ; nor 
was I the least sorry to do so, for the excitement over, 
(and it had been sufficiently varied for one night) I 
felt completely exhausted, and had scarcely laid my 
head upon my pillow when I fell into a deep sleep, 
from which I did not awake until a late hour in the 
morning. I was so completely worn out that I did 
not even dream of my several adventures ; and when 
I awoke, it seemed as if I had not slept more than 
an hour, in so perfect a state of unconsciousness had 
I been. I rubbed my eyes, and it was fully five 
minutes before I could remember where I was. To 
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add to my embarrassment, on drawing aside the cur- 
tains, I found my portmanteau in the room, and my 
things laid out for dressing, as if I had been at 
home. The entrance of Herbert, however, solved 
the mystery, 

" I took upon myself," said he, ** after having en- 
quired if I had slept well, " to send for your things to 
Hailey's house, as I knew right well that you would 
not see him again for some time, and would, per- 
haps, be puzzled to get them without a little manoeu- 
vring ; I therefore framed my instructions in such 
a manner as I thought best adapted to answer the 
purpose, and my lad, being a clever fellow, managed 
the thing adroitly enough. I do not think, however, 
that he would have succeeded, with all our tactics, 
had Hailey been at home, but he had not returned, 
and my messenger fulfilled his instructions accord- 
ingly. But come, breakfast is ready, and there is a 
long account of the fire, which Eleanor is anxious to 
read to you." 

" I will join you shortly," I said, and, having com- 
pleted my toilet, I descended to the breakfast-room. 

" So you did not declare yourself last night," said 
Mrs. Herbert, as she held out her hand. 

" I do not understand you," replied I. 

" Why," said she, " here are all your exploits re- 
counted, and how, with the characteristic of true 
bravery, you retired from the scene of action wlthoNj^. 
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even the acknowledgements of those who were so 
much beholden to your gallantry." 

^< It is true/' said I, laughing ; << but, indeed, I had 
no opportunity afforded me of making myself known, 
for the fair lady was whisked away the moment she 
was placed on terra Jirma.* 

" Here is an advertisement from her father, signed 
'Philip Atherling,' requesting the gentleman who 
saved his child to send him his address without 
delay. So now," said she, laughing, '< as Herbert is 
already married, you have only to go and throw your- 
self at the lady's feet ; she cannot do less than raise 
you up, and throw herself into your arms, and you 
are betrothed forthwith. But, gracious Heaven !" 
added she, turning deadly pale, ''what is this?" 
And she read aloud — " Affair of Honour. — ^It is our 
painful duty to record the melancholy intelligence of 

the death of George Hailey, Esq., of Street, 

Square, who was killed in a duel at an early 

hour this morning. The name of his antagonist has 
not transpired, as it is supposed that, on ascertaining 
that Mr. Hailey was mortally wounded, he and the 
seconds fled, leaving the unfortunate gentleman wel- 
tering in his blood. He was found by a countryman 
going to his work, still alive, but unable to articulate, 
and on being raised up fell back and expired without 
a groan." 

" Then God have mercy upon his soul," said I. 
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« Amen," replied she, and the paper fell from her 
hands. She had fainted. 

" There must be exaggeration here," said Herbert 
taking up the paper on his wife's recovery ; ** let me 
look at it Ah I" he exclaimed, I thought so : here's 
a contradiction — ^not, indeed, of the whole story, but 
of his death," and he read as follows. " We are 
happy to have it in our power to state that Mr. 
Hailey, though dangerously, was not mortally wounded, 
and that the ball had been extracted when our infor- 
mant left the house to which the unfortunate gentle- 
man had been conveyed." 

" Well," said Herbert, laying down the paper, " I 
am glad he has cheated the devil this time, though, 
for his conduct last night to you, it would certainly 
have been no more than what he deserved. You are 
fortunate, Mr. Stanton, to have got out of the scrape 
as easily as you did." 

" I am indebted to you," said I. 

** Oh I no more of that, I pray you," replied he ; 
" but you are not aware of George Hailey's character, 
nor of his disposition towards you." 

<• Indeed I am not," said I ; " but his conduct 
last night has somewhat opened my eyes, and I was 
not a little disgusted by his behaviour in more in- 
stances than one." 

" And well you might be," replied Herbert. ** The 
whole of the night's proceedings arose out of a deei^- 
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laid scheme on his part to ruin you in the estimation 
of your father. He had prevailed on me to lend 
myself to his views by an artful misrepresentation of 
your conduct, and, besides, I was somewhat in his 
power; but let that pass. Having enticed you to 
town, he took you to the Opera, well knowing that 
your father would be there. He learned the number 
of his box, and engaged one immediately opposite, 
which he presented to my wife. He then introduced 
you in the pit to some men well known about 
London, and not bearing the best of characters in 
point of morality, and having taken you up stairs, 
succeeded most artfully in placing you in such a posi- 
tion that your father could not fail to see you." 

" The villain T* I exclaimed. 

Herbert proceeded. 

*< His next plan was to take you to a gambling-house 
for the house you were in last night is well known in 
London, and the resort of men of desperate fortunes, 
some of them, too, not very scrupulous in their 
methods of procuring money. Thither, then, having 
gone, he was to let your father know you were there, 
with the addition that you had taken him much 
against his wish, in the hopes that your father would 
stoop to track you, and witness your profligacy with 
his own eyes. Your timely departure, even if your 
father would have done such a mean thing, prevented 
the completion of the last act, and I am heartily glad 
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that you broke that insolent fellow's head, who had 
evidently consented to be a party to Hailey's plan, 
and to pick a quarrel with you. So that what with 
his broken head and Hailey's wound, they have both 
met their deserts." 

" But how came Mrs. Herbert to know all this ?" 
said I, turning to her. 

" Listen to Frederick," said she, smiling. 

^* She did not know all," resumed her husband ; 
*< but she had heard of you more than once, and when 
I gave credence to Hailey's account of your conduct, 
she doubted. Besides," added he, " she is not quite 
so fond of him, nor ever was in his power, as I have 
been ; and when I, in part, communicated Hailey's 
plans, she said that she would only consent to accept 
his offer of the box at the Opera on one condition, 
and that was that should your appearance and man- 
ners contradict Hailey's assertions respecting you, I 
would promise to do all in my power to serve you. 
This I consented to do, aud you see that women have 
sometimes more wit than men. The rest is known 
to you — and now, what are your plans ?" 

« Why," said I, "I must return to Oxford to-day, 
for already I have run sufficient risk." 

" How do you travel ?" enquired he. 

" I ride," I replied. " I left my servant with a 
horse half way, as I came up." 

" You must go armed," said he, " for the roads 
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are not too safe at present, and the odds are that your 
motions will be watched/' 

" Indeed !** said I. " Surely they cannot be so 
baser* • 

" Gamblers," replied he, with a slight blush, " will 
do anything when they want money and" — he paused. 

" And what ?" said I. 

" Revenge," replied he. " You won their money 
last night ; and while you baffled them in their infa- 
mous designs upon your purse, your manner told them 
too plainly that they had every reason to dread expo- 
sure at your hands. Incautiously you assigned as a 
reason for not playing longer the necessity of your 
being on the road again to-day. There were some 
there who looked with much meaning at each other 
when you said so, and if a clue to your route were 
wanted, your brother-in-law would be too happy to 
give it" 

" I see through all his villainy now," said I. 

" And so do I," replied Herbert ; " he hates you, 
and it will require all your ingenuity to defeat his 
schemes even now, for, take my word for it, he will 
not fail to turn even this duel to your disadvantage, so 
completely has he gained the ear of your father." 

" Alas I" I exclaimed, in the bitterness of my heart, 
« alas I that I should be thus persecuted.'' 

"Rejoice, rather," said Herbert, grasping my 
hand, " that you now know what a villain he is, and 
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shape your course accordingly. You have escaped 
him so far, and he has fallen somewhat into his own 
trap, and, to my certain knowledge, he lost a consi- 
derable sum of money last night This, with his 
wound, will give you time to consider the best means 
of exposing him, and, in the meantime, you must 
bear as you best can the increased displeasure of 
your father. 

" I believe you are right," said I, " though I would 
almost prefer having remained in ignorance of his 
baseness to the fact of my father seeing me at the 
Opera, for the incidents of last night being duly 
related to him in a false light will only serve to 
confirm him in his displeasure, and render it still 
more difficult for me, or even my friends, to convince 
him of my innocence." 

"Appearances certainly are much against you,** 
replied Herbert, " but nil desperandumy and if you 
had gone through half as much as I have, you would 
say so too" — 

" Besides, there is your lady-love," said Mrs. 
Herbert. 

"I shall never see her more," I replied, "for 
I dare not disclose the circumstance, even if I 
wished." 

" You will be married to her before the year is 
out, for all that," said she. 
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"Let me see," said I, laughing. "This is March : 
six months, or a pair of gloves ?" 

" A bargain," replied she ; " and now for my com- 
mission ; but I must try your patience a little, by 
prefacing it with part of my early history ;" and she 
began as follows. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ELEANOR HERBERT'S STORY. 

Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 

YlBG. ^NEID. Lib. 3. 

Durum — sed leyius fit patientift 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas. 

HoR. Lib. 1, Od. 24. 

My father was what is usually termed a gentleman- 
farmer, having risen, as he imagined, somewhat in 
the scale of society in his generation, as my grand- 
father, and his father before him, had been neither 
more nor less than good substantial yeomen, who 
rose early and went to bed soon, breakfasted, dined, 
and supped with their servants, in the true old Eng- 
lish style, and made no pretensions whatever to gen- 
tility, though they ranked among the honestest folks, 
and wealthiest farmers on the country side. My 
grandfather, however, committed the error common 
to the English, and determined to bring up his son a 
gentleman, not considering, as is always the case in 
similar circumstances, that *^ a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country," and that to educate him 
in a manner superior to those in his own sphere 
would give him notions ill-according with his position 
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in society ; and, while it made it an act of condescen- 
sion in his superiors to associate with him, would 
render him an object of dislike to his former asso- 
ciates, who would not readily forget that in birth they 
were as good as he, nor forgive the superiority, 
though tacitly claimed, which he assumed to himself 
by shewing a dislike to their pursuits. My father, 
then, suffered the fate common to the first generation 
that is destined to be the foundation stone, as it were, 
of the rise of the family ; for how laudable soever the 
wish to aggrandize those who come after one, it is not 
the less true, that the first gentleman of an humble 
family is sacrificed on the shrine, and infallibly be- 
comes the victim, of ambition. So it was however ; 
and my father was never a happy man. Naturally 
of good abilities, he distinguished himself at school, 
which was a public one, and being possessed of a 
pleasing exterior and engaging manners, he formed 
friendships without which he would have been a 
happier and a wiser man. The consequence of be- 
coming the companion of young men of family was 
necessarily an acquirement of their tastes and habits, 
while it gave rise to feelings of distaste for home, and 
a contempt for the ignorance, not to say disgust at 
the homely manners, of his parents, and the friends of 
his childhood. There was but one issue to be ex- 
pected. He was feared at home, and hated abroad, 
while, strange as it may seem, was universally beloved 
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at school. In the company of his school-fellows, and 
the society to which they introduced him, I have beeti 
informed by one of his early and his truest friends, 
the son of the curate of our parish, that he was the 
most amiable and the best bred man possible, with a 
proper pride about him, and an habitual deference 
towards those older or better informed than himself; 
he was, therefore, among that class respected, ad- 
mired, and beloved. Not so at home, however. 
There he was looked upon as proud, self-sufficient, and 
ungrateful, and his former companions nicknamed him 
" The Gentleman ;" and when he was thus alluded to, 
it was, invariably, in the most contemptuous and offen- 
sive way. And, indeed, he deserved the bad name 
he gained at home, and though it may seem, at first 
sight, that he showed great weakness and want of 
heart in his conduct, yet, if we scan human nature 
well, and endeavour to explore the recesses of the 
human heart, we shall find that much is to be said for 
him, for, in truth, his education had made him what 
he was. Often did his friend, Mr. Weldon, say to 
me, "Poor Foster would give worlds could he recal his 
former unfilial conduct, for, in truth, he loved his 
father dearly, and I have seen him weep like a child 
when I told him how he grieved to think that his son, 
his own darling boy, was ashamed of him." But the 
fiat had gone forth, the angel of death had stricken 
the old man, and the poor consolation my father Iv&sk 
f2 
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was, that he was the only one of his children who was 
present to close the eyes of his dying parent Not 
that they were undutiful, but they were all married 
and from home, save one, and she was on a visit, and 
the hand of death came suddenly, and at an hour when 
no man expected. It might be a selfish feeling, but 
still the feeling did exist, and, perhaps, the old man 
was not displeased to see that the child whose affec- 
tions he had imagined were estranged alone smoothed 
his pillow, and moistened his parched lips, and 
watched by his bedside, unwearied and all patient ; 
that the lost one for whom he had been all anxiety, 
had returned ; that he was not devoid of feeling ; 
that he, indeed, loved his father. But the blessing 
which his son expected was denied ; slumber came, but 
it was the sleep of death ; and though he murmured 
what appeared to be his child's name, ere the vital 
spark fled, still he spoke not audibly, and what was 
more worth to him who saw that parent die than gold 
untold, passed not the lips of the dying man to cheer 
him on his way through life. 

This disappointment sank deep into my father's 
heart. " Had he but blessed me," he said to his friend, 
Mr. Weldon, " had he but blessed me before he died, 
I could have endured all without a murmur — poverty, 
disgrace, dishonour. No,*' he said, checking himself, 
"I could not bear dishonour under any circumstances." 

The death of my grandfather changed the aspect of 
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affairs very much, and my father having sold the farm 
to his brother-in-law, who had married my aunt 
Ellen, the property was no longer in the old family, 
and Jacob Astley stepped into my father's inheritance. 
With the money be realized by this sale, my father 
bought a small property in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford, bidding adieu to Devonshire for ever, and, 
shortly afterwards, married the sister of his friend, 
Mr. Weldon, who, soon after, obtained a living 
about two miles from our residence, and, within a 
year, himself married the daughter of a neighbouring 
clergyman. I was an only daughter ; there had been 
two of us, but my brother died in infancy, and uncle 
Weldon, as I soon learned to call him, had an only 
son, and, as may be readily imagined, we were play- 
mates from our childhood, and more like brother and 
sister than cousins. Love, beyond sisterly affection, 
never crossed my mind ; but it was not so with Geoffrey 
Weldon, and it was only when my heart and hand 
were promised to another, that I learned the full 
measure of the misery I had so innocently inflicted 
on my poor cousin. He had gone abroad for a year, 
having arrived at the age of eighteen, and, in his ab- 
sence, my husband, Frederick Herbert, gained my 
affections. In every respect it was an eligible match, 
as the world would consider it, for, in truth, no match 
can be pronounced eligible until years have passed, 
and tempers, habits, principles are found to suit ; but 
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I loved him, and he loved me; my father approved, so, 
also, apparently, did my uncle Weldon, for, in truth, 
he was a good man, and my dear mother loved Frede- 
rick as a son. The intelligence was conveyed to 
GeofiErey, with leave from his father to return a short 
time previous to the wedding, as we all wished him to 
be present ; but he did not answer the letter, and, for 
the first time, I had a suspicion of the cause. The 
day approached ; still he did not write ; and we had 
almost postponed the marriage, so anxious were they 
all that he should be present. It was evening, and 
the next morning I was to become the wife of Frede- 
rick, and the sun was already far in the West when I 
strolled into the shrubbery, and sat down in a secluded 
part in an arbour that poor Geoffrey had made for me 
with his own hands, and around which I had planted 
roses and honeysuckle, which he had trained as they 
grew, adding each year some new creeping plant to 
adorn (^his own expression) '' cousin Eleanor's bower." 
I was seated there on that evening, and held in my 
hand a rose which I had plucked from a bush he had 
planted just before he quitted us for the Continent — 
his last present, — and, lost in thought, was picking 
the leaves one by one, and strewing them at my feet, 
when my mind, reverting to the past, I conjured up 
the many happy hours Geoffrey and I had sat hand 
in hand in that very place. 

" What," I said aloud, " should my fears be real. 
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and he is silent because he dare not trust himself to 
write ! What if he loves me I Alas I what will be 
the consequence?" 

** He will go mad, as he abready almost isy" said a 
voice, which sounded hollow as though it came from 
the grave. 

I looked up, and Geoffrey stood before me ; but, 
oh! how changed. His dress was negligent, and 
soiled with travel — his eyes restless and sunken, and 
his face pale and wan, with one deep red spot on his 
cheek that told but too truly the intensity of his suf- 
fering. 

" Geoffrey I " I exclaimed at length ; but my voice 
denied further utterance, and I sat motionless with 
surprise and grief at his appearance. 

^< Eleanor," he said, and his voice was scarcely 
heard on account of the storm which was gathering 
in his bosom. '' Eleanor, what have you done ?** 

He sobbed aloud, and, in a paroxysm of grief, 
threw himself on his knees before me, and, hiding 
his face in his hands, rested his head on my lap. 
For some minutes he wept in silence, and we mingled 
our tears. 

" Ah I Eleanor," said he, raising his head, while I 
parted his long black hair from his forehead, and gave 

him a sister's kiss ^< Ah I Eleanor, '^ you love me 

still, then?" 

" I have ever loved you, dear Geoffrey," I said. 
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" Then, why," said he, starting to his feet, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, while his eyes 
flashed fire, and his brows were knit with anger, 
" why did you promise your hand, and pretend affec- 
tion to another?" 

He spoke in a tone of bitterest irony, and, ad- 
vancing, seized me rudely by the arm, " Answer 
me," he continued. 

" Sir," said I rising, and much offended, " your 
language is such, that were I not a woman you would 
not dare to use it to me. Unhand me, I say, or 
perhaps he who can protect me will." 

He laughed aloud, and then continued in the same 
bitter tone ; — " Do you think, then, Eleanor, that I 
am so changed, that my broken heart has made a 
coward of me ? Would that he were here, that the life 
of one or both might end." 

" Geoffrey,** I said, " I have done you wrong ; I 
never meant to threaten you. You have too often 
protected cousin Eleanor — too often risked danger 
to please her — to make me think so meanly of you. 
But you hurt me, Geoffrey, and your manner was 
not kind after so long an absence ; indeed it was not," 
and I burst into tears. 

" Dearest Eleanor," replied he, and his own dear 
voice came forth again in all its former sweetness, and 
the music of his words fell as of old on my ear, 
<< Dearest Eleanor," and he took my hand, and, lead- 
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iiig me back to the bower, seated himself beside me, 
** I have, indeed, been unkind ;" and he kissed the 
tears from my cheek ; " I have, indeed, been unkind, 
and churlish too ; but I am ill, ill, very ill ; ill in 
body and in mind, and have travelled night and day 
to see you, once again, before you were lost to me for 
ever. It was wrong," he continued, " very wrong, 
for me to think of beholding you again, but I could 
not bear the thought of never seeing you more, and 
as soon as my illness would permit, I hastened hither, 
once again, to look on my beloved Eleanor." 

" Have you been ill, then, dear Geoflfiey ?" said I. 

" Have I been ill ?" he replied, scornfully, " you 
have never loved, or you would not ask the question. 
But no," he said, resuming his own gentle manner, '*! 
do you injustice, Eleanor ; you knew not my feelings 
towards you, or you would never have loved another. 
But I must be gone," said he, rising hastily, '< al- 
ready I have spoken as a man of honour should not 
have spoken. Farewell, farewell ; may God make 
you happy." 

Saying this, he clasped me to his bosom, and, 
turning away, rushed wilidly from my presence, and, 
in an instant, was lost among the trees. I returned 
to the house with a heavy heart, and, pleading illness, 
retired to my chamber to mourn over the misery I 
had created. My dear mother strove all in her 
power to remove the depression of spirits \wvda'«t 
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which I suffered, and the rest of the femily ascribed 
my absence to the natural timidity of a girl on the 
eve of marriage. Frederick was in London, and not 
expected to return until a late hour. I hesitated, for 
a long time, as to the course I ought to pursue, but 
at length determined to confide in my mother, and 
related to her the circumstances of my interview with 
Geoffrey. She was much perplexed, and greatly dis- 
tressed at the sad account I had given of my poor 
cousin, and hastened to communicate the intelligence 
to my father. He immediately ordered his horse, 
and rode over to my uncle Weldon's. 

<< I feared as much,'' replied the unhappy parent ; 
^< for though my poor boy had never told me of his 
affection for Eleanor, since his absence I have re- 
called many questions he put to me about the pro- 
priety of first cousins marrying, to which I attached 
no importance at the time. He had been ill, too, 
he told her — poor boy I — ^It is very strange that he 
has not been here." 

*'It is not his intention, I should imagine," said my 
father, '< after his parting speech to Eleanor." 

At this moment the door opened, and he entered 
the room where they were, but he saw no one, he re- 
cognized no one ; and, sitting down at the table, took 
pen and paper, and began to write. They watched 
him in mute astonishment. 

<< There," he said, when he had finished, — and 
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he read some verses to himself, — ** when I return to 
England, I will write them in Eleanor's album, and 
she shall sing them ; I am sure she will like them, 
and they will sound so prettily from her dear lips. 
How long these weeks and months have been I When, 
when, shall I see her again? Perhaps," he said after a 
pause, and with a deep sigh, *' perhaps, never* Oh, 
what a word that never is I — ^I am tired," he added, '^and 
yet I know not why I should be so«— If my dear father 
* had not often told me of the danger of falling asleep 
in one's easy chair, I am sure I should do so in this;" — 
and he leaned back — and nature being utterly ex- 
hausted, he fell into a deep sleep, from which, alas I 
he awoke a confirmed lunatic. 

His father sank beneath the shock, and, in a few 
months, was borne to the grave amid the tears of his 
parishioners and friends. Frederick Herbert was 
like a brother to poor Geoffrey, and, after our mar- 
riage, which was put off, and did not take place for 
more than six months after my uncle's death, placed 
at my disposal a sum of money for his support; 
having previously boarded him, with his mother, at 
an unmarried clergyman's in the neighbourhood. He 
is now, poor fellow, quite gentle, and his delusion 
consists in thinking himself some great personage. 
He reads much, writes, and studies, and, in temper, 
is as meek as a lamb. I cannot bear to see him, and 
there would be a great risk should Frederick do 
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so. My commission, then, is, that you go and see his 
mother and himself^ if they will allow you, and learn 
if they are perfectly comfortable, and what, in your 
estimation, would give him pleasure. 

I promised compliance. She gave me her hand, 
and, with tears in her eyes, thanked me warmly for the 
interest I appeared to take in his welfare. 

" Hand ignara malt miseris succurrere disco,** 
replied I ; " but I beg your pardon," I added. 

" I understand you," replied she, smiling ; " poor* 
Geoffrey gave me that lesson." 



CHAPTER V. 



4^ Mojch, If we should fail— 

'^LadyMacb. We fail ! 

Bnt screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And well not fail." 

Macbeth. Act I., Sc. 7. 

" It is very strange," said Herbert, " who entered 
the room shortly after his wife had concluded her nar- 
rative, but I have been making inquiries about Hailey, 
and though the fact of your having knocked the 
man down is in every body's mouth, not a word have 
I heard about George Hailey's wound, and, indeed, 
the paragraph relating to the duel is laughed at as a 
hoax. Upon my life, I should not be the least sur- 
prised to learn that he sent it to the newspaper 
himself." 

'* It was giving himself a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble, I think," replied I. 

"If my conjecture be right, depend upon it," 
answered Herbert, " that he has done it for some very 
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good reason. If he can succeed in throwing dust into 
your father s eyes still further, he will do it, and my 
life on it, he'll try to convince him that he fought on 
your account, out of sheer love and affection. 

I could not help laughing, for, with all its apparent 
likelihood, it seemed so excessively absurd. 

" You may laugh," said Herbert, ** but never a 
more cunning fox ran to earth than George Hailey, 
and I'll bet any money that you'll unkennel him be- 
fore you reach Oxford." • 

" If I do," said I, " I'll run him to ground before 
he's aware of it, for I'll shoot him on the spot if he 
plays any tricks upon me." 

I said this in joke, it being the farthest thing from 
my thoughts that he would attempt to do me more 
mischief than he had already done. ''But I reckoned 
without my host" 

Noon had long past, and at length, having taken 
leave of my kind friends, I mounted my horse, and 
took the road to Oxford. Nothing worthy of remark 
occurred during the first, and, indeed, the greater part 
of my journey, and I began to laugh at the idea of 
highwaymen. I had, however, not neglected the 
counsel of Frederick Herbert, and had carefully 
loaded, and as carefully placed my pistols in my hol- 
sters previous to my departure from London. 

The day was favourable for travel, and being near 
the end of the month of May, one of those soft balmy 
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days which betokens the piesence of Spring, and is 
an earnest of the return of vegetation to all its re- 
freshing verdure. To me it was exquisitely delight- 
ful, for the solitude which reigned around during the 
greater part of my journey, enlivened here and there 
by some picturesque object in the distance, or on the 
road side ; and the humble village and more aspiring 
country town were each, in turn, sources of the greatest 
enjoyment to me. My mind had been so completely 
#on the rack for the last few days, and so many 
painfully exciting incidents had befallen me, that 
absence from communion with my fellow-men was 
a perfect relief to my now jaded spirits. Not that 
my thoughts were productive of unalloyed happiness, 
for, as I looked upon the beautiful scenery with 
which the country abounded, I could not help 
sighing at the comparative happiness of those who, 
living a life of seclusion, were not exposed to temp- 
tation, and passed their days in innocent enjoy- 
ment. The discovery of the infamous conduct of 
my brother-in-law went far to change my opinion of 
my father s severity, for, on reviewing the frequency 
of Hailey's invitations to me to go to London, 
during term-time, I could not be surprised that my 
father, being, of course, made aware of each visit, 
and every circumstance attending it, with sundry 
additions arising out of the fertility of Hailey's too- 
iuventive faculties, should be exceedingly angry, and 
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receive, as a corroboration of the accusations con- 
tained in the anonymous letter, each renewal of my 
indiscretion, my conduct being put in the worst pos- 
sible light. I could not help being surprised, how- 
ever, that he should have given such implicit credence 
to the tales of my calumniator, for he had the repu- 
tation of being a man of the world, and was accounted, 
and, indeed, he piqued himself on being a singularly 
good judge of character. Yet how often does it occur 
that those very good judges of character are, in point 
of fact, mere children in experience I Confined to a 
limited circle, and arguing from the data of their own 
narrow views — ^living all their lives among people of 
one character, and one set of habits — associating, too, 
with those of the same rank, and nearly the same 
resources, and of the same political principles — they 
are well acquainted with the habits, feelings, and 
wants of those around them indeed, but, of the 
opinions and character of the world in general, and, 
indeed, of the large bulk of their own countrymen, 
they are, I may say, childishly ignorant. Shakspeare, 
if indeed he wrote the play, which, by-the-by, is 
doubted, says " Home-keeping youths have ever 
homely wits ;" and never was a truer thing said or 
written. My father, though of good family, and, ulti- 
mately the proprietor of the ancestral estates, being 
a younger son, was, meanwhile, compelled to accept 
of a writership in India, where he was singularly 
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successful, but, by living so many yeftrs of his life 
surrounded by such a despicable class as the natives 
of India, and seeing the chicanery and unblushing 
rapacity of the authorities, he had acquired what he 
considered a thorough knowledge of human nature, in 
all its varieties of character, but which, in point of 
fact, was nothing more than a suspicion of every one 
who approached him, v^hich, on the slightest founda- 
tion, degenerated into a withdrawal of confidence, and 
a dislike bordering on hatred. Where, however, he 
took a liking to any one, whether it was from self- 
love or a degree of pride which would not allow him 
to acknowledge, even to himself, that he was wrong, 
his attachment was very strong, and he would lavish 
favours without bounds on the individual in question. 
Thus it was with regard to his feelings towards Hailey; 
he had liked him from his first introduction, and, 
strange to say, my opposition to his marriage with my 
sister had attached him still more to his interest, 
until, at length, he contrived to make him believe 
that he was the most upright and disinterested of 
men. I could not, then, help thinking, as, during my 
solitary ride, I ruminated on the past, that my father 
had never really liked me, for his conduct during a 
length of time had been so completely at variance 
with what it originally was, that I could not imagine 
how true affection could consent to discard all former 
regard, and descend to positive persecutiou, ^qx Vv?^ 

G 
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silence, and withdrawal of so much of my allowance, 
was nothing short of persecution to me at that time) 
and so unrelentingly of a being at a former period 
apparently so much beloved, and who had been 
guilty of no indiscretions beyond those usually falling 
to the lot of young men similarly situated. It is true, 
my father could never altogether manage me, nor 
exact implicit obedience. I loved him dearly, how- 
ever ; I loved to obey him ; and I loved to please him ; 
but I liked to do it in my own way ; and, until Hailey 
gained his ear, my home was happy, and I was allowed 
to love him, and shew my affection as my heart 
prompted. I was in the habit of speaking out and 
without disguise, as boys will do, when not unne- 
cessarily and capriciously checked, but ever, I trust, 
without rudeness, and, before Hailey came among us, 
my father, while he checked me occasionally, though 
always kindly, encouraged me, to use his own expres- 
sion, " on every occasion to speak my sentiments 
boldly, and to act above board ;" but I was denounced 
frequently afterwards as petulant, indiscreet, incau- 
tious, rash, and so forth ; and, when this crafty villain 
had gained a footing, though I still kept my ground, 
and resolved to maintain it firmly, home was not 
the home it used to be, and I could not speak with 
the same freedom as before. I, therefore, frequently 
remained silent, being fearful of reproof, and when 
Hailey said a disagreeable thing, which he not seldom 
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did, I repressed the answer which rose to my lips, and 
satisfied myself by a contemptuous silence. This, 
too, was construed to my disadvantage, and wounded 
feelings denounced as suUenness. Meanwhile he 
showed himself to be the most abject sycophant, 
adopted every opinion my father gave, or, if he 
ventured to differ from him, it was with the greatest 
deference, taking care always to give the victory to 
him, and, in the most subtle manner, so shaping his 
arguments as to allow him to "lay the flattering 
unction to his soul," that he had, by the solidity and 
justice of his own more enlightened views, brought 
conviction home to the mind of his very clever son- 
in-law, who was possessed of too much candour not to 
allow that he had taken a wrong view of the subject 
under discussion. All these things recurred to my 
memory as I proceeded on my route, and I could not 
but feel mortified to think how Hailey had succeeded 
in prejudicing my father against me, and in in- 
gratiating himself with him, for I verily believe, so 
impressed was he with a sense of my unworthiness, 
and the uprightness and integrity, not to say amiable 
disposition, of this more recent object of his attach- 
ment, that, had he died suddenly, he would have 
left him every farthing of his property, and poor me 
with only what I was entitled to in right of my mother. 
But he was spared the commission of so great an in- 
justice, though, as I afterwards learned, he had made 
g2 
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sundry alterations in his will in favour of the wily 
hypocrite. These reflections were painful, very pain- 
ful, and I became so engrossed by them, that the cir- 
cumstances of the fire scarcely ever occurred to me, of 
so much more consequence was this unhappy state of 
my own affairs. At times, indeed, the form of that 
beautiful girl would come like an angel's visit, and 
the varied expression on her beautiful features 
would divert the current of my thoughts from the 
channel in which they almost constantly flowed with 
little interruption. To behold her again, I thought, 
would be, indeed, delightful, if it were only to see her 
dark eyes look her thanks. Not that I wished for 
thanks, but thanks from her, I thought, would impart 
more than pleasure, for she would blush, and she 
would look so beautiful, so meek, so good. ^^ Alas ! 
alas I" I said, aloud, " I shall never see her more." 
At this moment my horse shied, and, on looking up, 
I beheld a girl jumping from a stile at the road side. 

<<Good day, good gentleman,*' she said, as she 
stood on the footpath and curtsied, while she smiled 
and looked up in my face. It was Mary, the pretty 
gipsey, whom you remember to have seen near Ox- 
ford, and from whom I had been in the habit of pur- 
chasing flowers, and chatting with occasionally as I 
rode up Heddingdon Hill. 

" Shall I tell your fortune to-day, sir ?" said she, 
looking archly. 
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" I have not time, just now/* said I, " to listen to 
it," at the same time I gave her a trifle. 

"You have been in London, sir," said she, walking 
by the side of my horse, or rather trotting, for she 
could scarcely walk as fast as he could, " and your 
honour sure has won a great deal of money." 

" Why, how do you know that ?" said I, much 
surprised. 

" Are your pistols loaded ?" she asked, without 
heeding my question. 

" Yes," replied I, " of course they are." 

•* You had better load them agun, though," said 
she. 

" That would be very wise, truly," replied I, 
laughing. 

" Hist," she said, and she looked cautiously round, 
" your pistols have been changed, and those you have 
now are unloaded ; look at them." 

I did so, and, to my astonishment, found that my 
own had been abstracted, and a much inferior pair, 
and unloaded, substituted for them. 

" How did you learn this ?" said I. 

'< No matter, do not stop your horse," said she, 
observing that I was going to pull up ; " that will 
excite suspicion, for you are watched. Never fear, 
however, for they dare not attack you while I am with 
you." 

I laughed aloud at the idea of a girl of sixteen pro- 
tecting me from violence* 
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" Whist," she said, " do you think they would 
attack you with me as a witness ?" 

" There is something in that," I replied, as I pro- 
ceeded to act on her suggestion, and loaded my new 
friends. 

" I will walk with you till you are safe," said she ; 
" but load carefully, for you will have hot work yet 
before you get home." 

I did as she desired, and that done, asked her how 
she got her information, and she proceeded. 

'^ When your horse was taken into the stable at 
the last halting-place, two men assisted your servant 
in changing the saddle, and, without his observing it, 
changed the pistols also. I was concealed in a corner 
of the stable, and observed what they did. I then 
left the place as soon as I could, and walked on to 
let you know. They passed on horseback half an 
hour ago, and stopped a few minutes near the stile 
where you first saw me. I crept close into the hedge, 
and, escaping notice, heard what they said." 

" He has your two hundred pounds on him to my 
certain knowledge," said one. 

'< I managed that affair of the pistols pretty tole- 
rably," said the other. 

** Yes," replied his companion, " and capital good 
ones they are too. How hell be sold when he finds 
those he has are not loaded." And they laughed. 

<< Hold straight when you fire, for he's as bold as 
a Hod." 
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" Aye," as my head can testify,** said the other. 
" He thinks Fm dangerously wounded," said his 
companion. " A good idea that duel, wasn't it ?** 
" Not so bad," replied the former. 
" Is it possible ?'* I exclaimed. " Then it is even 
as Herbert suspected.** I therefore made up my 
mind for the worst, and was not long kept in sus- 
pense. The sun had already set, and it wanted full 
two hours to the rise of the moon ; add to this, the 
sky was louring,* and the clouds began in thick 
masses to appear above the horizon, hastening on the 
darkness more rapidly than I had anticipated. 

" Hist I '* said the gipsey, who caught the sound of 
horses* feet, " they have stopped, and will wait for 
you at the turn of the road. Turn back, sir, for 
the love of the mother that bore you, for they will 
murder you." 

" That is their intention, doubtless," said I, with 
calmness, for I had brought myself to view the mat- 
ter quite coolly ; " but were I to fly, they would only 
pursue me, and one's face to an enemy is always safer 
than one's back." 

" If you will go,*' said she, " I will haste and 
bring assistance.*' 

Saying this, she struck into the fields to the right, 
and I was left to pursue my journey alone. The 
boldest will have a feeling of anxiety on the near 
* Gay writes the word thus. 
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eipproach of danger, and I must confess that I did not 
altogether like my situation. There was no flinching, 
however, and, taking out a pistol, I cocked it, and, 
gathering up the reins, so as to have my horse well in 
hand, I put spurs to him, and advanced at full speed, 
with the intention of taking them unawares. At the 
turn of the road, as she had anticipated their purpose to 
be, I espied two horsemen standing a few feet apart in 
the centre of the road. I was scarcely within pistol-shot 
when one of them fired, and the ball struck my stirrup- 
iron. I continued my pace, however, and, guiding my 
horse straight towards his companion, came full tilt 
against him, and with such force that man and horse 
rolled over, and they lay struggling in the middle of the 
road. R eining up, and recovering the shock as quickly 
as I could (for I actually reeled in my saddle from the 
concussion), I turned upon the other, who instantly 
presented his pistol at me. It snapped, however, and 
before he could draw another, I fired with fatal pre- 
cision, and, my shot taking effect, he fell from his 
horse as though he were killed. The other, by this 
time, had regained his feet, and mounting his horse, 
which he had managed to get on his legs again in an 
incredibly short space of time, put him at the fence, and 
escaped through a belt of young trees which skirted the 
high road for some distance. I listened for some mi- 
nutes, and could hear the crushing of the branches as 
they were broken beneath the weight of his horse, as 
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he seemed to urge him violently along ; and having 
waited till I could hear him no longer, I dismounted, 
in order to examine the features of my prostrate 
foe, who lay on his back without uttering a groan, 
or showing any signs of life. Having, therefore, 
tied my horse to a tree, I proceeded to the spot 
where he lay, and, stooping down, discovered 
that he was masked, and bleeding profusely from 
a wound that he had received in the head. The 
clouds had cleared somewhat away, and there was 
still light enough to discern bis features by a close 
inspection. I therefore proceeded to take off his 
mask, and, to my horror, discovered in the per* 
son of my assailant, my own brother-in-law. In hia 
hand, too, he held firmly grasped one of my own 
pistols. This I took care to secure forthwith, though 
not without the greatest difficulty, for he held it with 
deathlike tenacity, and having stanched the blood 
as well as I could with his cravat, I remounted, and 
rode forward for assistance, with the intention of 
saving him from disgrace, if possible, by saying that 
we had been attacked while travelling together. But 
my good intentions were fiistrated, for I had not pro- 
ceeded more than a quarter of a mile, when I met the 
little gipsey, with three or four men, whom she had 
hastily summoned from a farm-house, at some dis. 
tance off the road, hurrying towards me, one bear* 
ing a lantern, and all armed with whatever weapons 
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tbey had been able to lay bands upon. It was useless, 
tberefore, for me to attempt to screen Hailey, and 
as tbe cbances were that I bad killed him, I trusted 
tbat bis name would not transpire. Having, tberefore, 
related bow I bad defeated their intention of robbing 
me, I turned back with them^ to see what assistance 
could be rendered to the wounded man. In a few 
minutes we arrived at the place where I bad left him, 
but he was no where to be seen. A pool of blood 
was on the spot where he had fallen, and beside it 
lay his mask, but nothing more : we traced drops of 
blood to tbe bed^e, and tbe long grass seemed trodden 
down as though by more than one person. " Dang it," 
said the foremost of our party, " if this beant the rum- 
mest thing I ever heard tell on ;" and with similar ex- 
clamations, after a fruitless search, they returned with 
me to the farm-house. Here they fed my horse, and, 
having paid them handsomely, not forgetting little 
Mary, who said she was not far from her own people, 
I bade my new friends good night, and resumed my 
journey, distressed beyond measure at this most un- 
lucky, and, as I then believed, fatal rencounter, for 
bad as his conduct had been, still he was my brother- 
in-law, and I grieved to think that be had been the 
husband of my sister. That he should have died by 
my band was no slight ingredient in tbe cup of 
bitterness which fell to niy lot that night to drain, and 
the memory of my own dear sister, with the love she 
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bore him, came painfully to my recollection. It was 
true that I had acted in self defence, but it was no 
less true that I felt satisfied that one of my assailants 
was her husband, and that all my efforts were aimed 
at the destruction of both of them. His blood, if, 
indeed, I had deprived him of life, was on my hand, 
and though his fate might still be uncertain, yet there 
was too much of certainty in what I myself had be- 
held to make me indulge in any hope that the wound 
he had received was not mortal. And what was now 
to be done ? I asked myself. Even should he sur- 
vive the wound, his life and character were at stake, 
and I could bring him to disgrace, and an ignominious 
death, whenever I chose. But here, again, was a 
question of no slight difficulty. If I concealed his 
attack upon me, it might be construed into a wish to 
screen myself, and men desperate as he and his com- 
panion and others of his associates were, would not 
hesitate to swear falsely, having already gone so far in 
their enmity against me. And yet my heart clung 
to the fond hope, even in spite of the sad experience 
I had had to the contrary, that he could not be guilty 
of so base a part ; that he would remember the love 
my dear sister had borne me ; and, during the suffer- 
ings occasibned by his wound, having time to reflect 
upon the baseness of his conduct, would strive, by a 
different line of action towards me, to blot out the 
infamy with which his name was now coupled. Yet 
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these more charitable feelings arose in my bosom 
only at intervals, and the damning evidence of his 
determined hatred tovrards me dissipated from my 
mind but too often the bright expectations I had con* 
jured up of his possessing some redeeming qualities. 
The injured may forgive, it has been said, but the 
injurer never, Alas I I felt it to be too true, and 
prepared to act accordingly ; for, whatever feeling of 
security I might bring myself to entertain, he never 
could feel himself secure, being sensible that, in 
future, he would live with a rope, as it were, round 
his neck, and that he was, in truth, nothing short of a 
felon at large, who, at any given hour, might be com- 
mitted to a common jail. I looked around, then, 
for one in whom I might confide, and with whom to 
consult on this most embarrassing affiedr, and, after a 
time, determined on addressing myself to Herbert. 
This I resolved to do, for more reasons than one : — 
first, because he had seen a good deal of the world, 
and knew more of Hailey's proceedings than the latter 
was aware of or pleased with ; secondly, because he 
was acquainted with the whole of my movements up 
to the time of my quitting London, and he also knew 
of Hailey's absence ftrom home that night ; thirdly, 
because he had himself loaded my pistol^ and could 
identify them ; and, lastly, because I was sure of a 
Mend in Mrs. Herbert, and that nothing would be 
done contrary to my wishes. It was singular to 
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see how the plans of this most abandoned man had 
so far failed, and how, while endeavouring to bring 
ruin and unhappiness on others in order to gratify 
his own pleasure, he had thrown around himself a 
net from which it was in vain to attempt to escape, 
and from the meshes of which he could only be 
disentangled by the forbearance and kindness of 
those whom he had striven to injure. How short- 
sighted are the wicked, and how presumptuous to 
think that it will be allowed by the Almighty 
(though, for his own wise purposes, he may choose 
to afflict those whom they in their malice would in- 
jure) that they shall meet with, even in this world, 
other than their deserts I 



CHAPTER VI. 

'' Quia desiderio sit pador, aat modus 
Tarn cari capitis." 

HoR. Lib. 1, Od. 24. 

<' A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year." 

Goldsmith. 

Pursuant to the resolution I had fonued on the 
preceding night, I lost no time in communicating with 
Herbert, and requested his advice in the increased 
difficulty of my situation, and, on the third morning, 
I received a reply. Meanwhile, having ascertained 
that my absence had not reached the ears of my 
tutor, I prepared to execute the commission with 
which I had been entrusted by Mrs. Herbert, and in 
the due discharge of which I felt deeply interested. 
The clergyman with whom Geoffrey Weldon and his 
mother were boarded resided at his curacy, which 
was situated about five miles from Oxford, and at no 

great distance from Woodstock, in the village of . 

It was a poor living, and, consequently, the curate, 
with the few parishioners over whose spiritual welfare 
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he watched, was not over-burdened by his duties, nor 
the emoluments arising therefrom ; but those duties 
were not on that account neglected, nor was that 
emolument misapplied, and he was revered and be- 
loved, and, in his humble sphere, was an ornament 
indeed of that most respectable and excellent body of 
men, the working clergy of the Church of England. 
Though not personally acquainted with him, his 
name was not unfamiliar to me, for his good deeds 
were known, and his worth duly appreciated in Ox- 
ford, and he was distinguished by the name, the 

honourable name, of " The good curate of ." 

Poor, but content; personally known to few, save in 
his own immediate neighbourhood, but by the few, 
to whom he was known, respected and beloved ; with 
the milk of human kindness ever welling ftrom his 
bosom, and a temper never disturbed but by anxiety 
for the welfare of his flock, he could not be otherwise 
than the object of esteem. Rich, because his wants 
were few, his income, though small, and what the 
worldly-minded would term a paltry pittance, contri- 
buted to his enjoyment, because that enjoyment was 
rational, not sensual, and the denial of useless 
luxuries en'abled him to give of his abundance (for it 
was abundance to his well-regulated mind) to aid 
the distressed and minister to the sick. High-born 
men and women, and prelates, who rejoice in the un- 
sullied whiteness of their lawn, would disdain to be 
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put in comparison with that poor curate with his in- 
come of one hundred pounds a-year; but their robes, 
and their gaudiest and most costly dress, would shine 
but as tinsel by the side of the rusty black coat of 
that good man, whose rusty coat, by its very rustiness, 
told of the naked he had clothed ; of the bread with 
which he had fed the hungry ; of the luxuries he had 
denied to himself, but had given to the sick and to 
the dying ; and of the heart which beat doubly quick 
at the sight of woe, and the picture of broken down 
humanity — which bled at the tale of the widow and 
the orphan, and made their sorrows his own, nor 
turned with disgust from the unhallowed bed of the 
impenitent and blaspheming sinner. And he was a 
happy, because he was a good man ; for he knew that 
happiness consisteth not in the possession or acquire- 
ment of wealth. It was the will of God that he should 
have little, and he blessed that little, as the means of 
keeping him firom temptation ; he was grateful for hav- 
ing been thought worthy to be selected as a minister 
of Christ ; and he felt that had he been rewarded here, 
on earth, by the bestowal of honours and riches, he 
might have been puffed up by an inordinate craving 
after the things of this life, to the injury of the Church 
which taught humility as its leading precept, and 
whose Master had not where to lay his head. Yet 
was he one of those who taught that the gifts which 
had been conferred by the Almighty were made to 
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be enjoyed ; nor because he might not take pleasure 
in certain pursuits, that they were, therefore, neces- 
sarily sinful, and to be reprobated. " It is not a world 
of mortification," said he, ^' but one of well-regulated 
enjoyment, for innocence begets enjoyment ; and we 
were not sent here to be afflicted, save as a warning to 
our wandering steps, and as a means of preventing 
us from suffering a greater measure of evil." Such 
was the man I was about to visit. 

Arrived at the village, which was neat and strag- 
gling, I put up my horse at the inn, and enquired the 
way to the house of Mr. Bainbridge. Following the 
directions I received, a walk of a few hundred yards 
brought me in sight of the house, reposing, as it 
were, under the shelter of several large elms which 
reared their lofty heads far above the humble par- 
sonage, and gave a sombre, and hallowed, appear- 
ance to the quiet and unpretending residence of the 
humble occupant. The road which led to the house 
skirted the churchyard ; and as I loved to stroll in a 
country churchyard, and I had arrived sooner than I 
had intended, I opened the gate which protected it 
from intruders, and entered the burying-place. A 
few sheep were grazing among the tombs, and an old 
white pony, the property of the clergyman, as I 
supposed, stood under the Saxon arch, which formed 
the outer part of the vestibule of the ancient church, 
whose crumbling and moss-grown walls gave une- 

H 
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quivocal signs of fast approaching decay. The latter 
did not trouble himself to notice my presence, but the 
sheep looked up with surprise, and an apparent 
inclination to repel the intrusion, so unaccustomed 
were they to be disturbed in their occupation. I had 
always derived a degree of melancholy pleasure, even 
from childhood, from wandering among the tombs 
and grass-grown graves of a country churchyard ; for 
there one can speculate more truly on humanity than 
among the mausoleums of the mighty dead. The 
humble epitaph the modest record of the virtues of 
the deceased, the affecting but simple expression of 
the grief of friends, and the rude couplet which gives 
the history of the family, and declares the trust 
they repose in the promises of salvation ; and, alas ! 
the turfed and willow-bound grave, which tells not 
to the stranger who it is that lies beneath, but whose 
turf, nevertheless, is watered by the tears of as affec- 
tionate friends, and whose loss is mourned by as 
sorrowing hearts. And how humiliating such a place 
is to the pride of the human heart ! for here may be 
seen, the history of too many of us — 

Born, October 19, A.D. 1734. 

Died, January 20, A.D. 1802. 

Aged 67. 

And is this all of a life to be told ? Let us look to 
our own hearts for the answer, and how many of us 
will say, Alas ! 'tis but too true. For of what does 
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our life consist ? Self is the prime object of all our 
wants and all our wishes, and what triflers the wisest 
of us are ! — There was one grave which attracted my 
attention more than the rest, from the secluded spot 
which had been chosen, and the care with which it 
was tended. The turf sprang up fresh and green, and 
the modest daisy reared its unpretending head as 
though it were an emblem of the gentle girl who lay 
beneath ; and the myrtle, flowering, was there, and 
roses, and cowslips; and violets gave their sweets ; 
and the bright red poppy grew, as though to tell how 
happy was the sleep of the fair tenant of the tomb. 
At the head of the grave was a single stone, with one 
word — one single word — engraved, and that was^ 
" Mary," — the name of the loved one, who had been 
taken so soon away. And how much that name pro- 
claimed I The affection of the survivor, who seemed 
to say ^' her name is sufficient;" His the concentration 
of all that is lovely, and all that is virtuous. What 
need of more ? 

'* Give sorrow words, the grief that will not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraaght heart, and bids it break." 

'^ Ah ! sir," said an old gentleman, who had ap- 
proached me, unobserved, << you may well look on 
that grave, for a gentler spirit never breathed than 
that which belonged to the fair girl who sleeps 
beneath." 

" I was admiring," said I, " the good taste^ and 
h2 
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the eloquence of heart, evinced by the simple inscrip- 
tion. It recalled to my mind a tomb I once saw in 
the cemetery at Paris : * Nina ' was all that was 
inscribed, but as here there were flowers, and it was 
evident that the grave was visited by some one who 
bore affection to the deceased." 

" That is precisely the case here," replied he, " but 
with this difference ; it is now watched and tended 
by a complete stranger, for he who erected that 
simple tribute is far away, and, I believe, settled in 
the wilds of America." 

" She died," continued the old gentleman, " on the 
eve of marriage, and only in her seventeenth year. 
She was the pride of the village, and an orphan, and 
Mary Stevenson and William Martin were as hand* 
some a pair of lovers as ever plighted troth to each 
other. It pleased God, however, to take her from 
this world of sorrow and of sin, and, in truth, she was 
too guileless and too innocent for this world. 

** And her lover ?" said I. 

" He was well nigh heart-broken, for the wedding 
clothes were all prepared, and the day fixed, and 
William had even bought the ring. He never held 
up his head again, and only remained until the simple 
tombstone was erected, and he had carved her name 
with his own hands. He then bade adieu to his 
native place, as he said, for ever /" 

"I would have sacrificed all I possessed in the 
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world to have given him back his bride/' said the 
old man, while the tears glistened in his eves, and 
his voice faltered with emotion. 

<< And has he never returned ?" I asked. 

'^ Once, and only once> and that was many years 
after. It was by mere accident that I became aware of 
the fact, for it was on a moonlight night when I was 
crossing the churchyard, and saw him standing on the 
very spot on which you now stand, weeping like a 
child. He could not rest, he said, without seeing 
once more that her grave had been respected ; and 
on his second departure he left me a small sum of 
money for the purpose of having it properly kept. 
I took the money to please him, and the gardener 
looks after it ; though, of late, it has been looked to 
by another. 

** I think, sir," said I, '^ that I have the honour of 
addressing Mr. Bainbridge." 

'^ I am that person," replied the clergyman. 

I then introduced myself, and explained my mis- 
sion, begging him to assist me in furthering its 
object. 

*^ Poor young man I" said he, " his is a sad case 
indeed, but I do not think that he is really unhappy, 
though at times he is subject to fits of the deepest 
melancholy, and his mind constantly turns to the 
cause of his malady. He reads much, and writes a 
good deal, and I have heard him recite scraps of 
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poetry, and little prose productions of his own com- 
position* for hours together, to his poor mother, who 
will sit with the utmost patience, without show- 
ing the smallest symptoms of fatigue, and she, poor 
thing, will discuss the merits of his various composi- 
tions with all the interest of one who would appre- 
ciate them as though they were extracts £rom the 
most talented work. She is an incomparable 
woman, and watches over him as though he were an 
infant. Nor is he less devotedly attached to her, for 
he never gives her a cross word, and will sometimes 
throw his arms round her neck, and cry like a child, 
while he tells her that he knows she is devoting her 
life to his comfort" 

" Is he aware, then, of his malady ?** I asked. 

" Not altogether, for 'tis only at intervals that he 
seems to be so. When his mother was confined to 
bed last winter with rheumatism, nothing could ex- 
ceed the attentions of that poor young man, for he 
would sit for hours and hours by her bed side, and, 
during the night, would frequently steal into her room 
to see if she were in want of anything." 

" Does he ever mention Mrs. Herbert's name ?" 
said I. 

" I never heard him do so on more than one oc- 
casion. Ah, Eleanor! he said, but that was all. 
He has, however, taken a strange fancy into his head 
lately, and we think that he imagines that she is dead, 
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for he constantly goes to poor Mary's grave, and will 
sit there for hours singing, as his mother informs me, 
some of his cousin's favourite songs, and which, strange 
to say, he never allowed to pass his lips till he dis- 
covered a white moss rose bush in the garden, which 
seemed to rivet his attention, and he begged me to 
allow him to transplant it, which he did the same 
evening to a spot near Mary's grave. I followed him 
unobserved to see what he would do. *This is love,* 
said he, after he had put it into the ground : ' This 
is love,' he repeated, as he walked around it admi- 
ringly : * This is love,' he again said, and he plucked 
a rose, and continued, < How sweet it smells, how sweet 
it smells I and she had one in her hand, when we 
last* — he paused. * When we /a^^ met?' he added, 
musingly. < I gave it to her, and she blushed her 
thanks. Oh I ' he continued, with a deep sigh, 
*that was the day before her marriage/* and he turned 
and walked sorrowfully away. 

"Poor fellow I "said I. 

" Alas I" said Mr. Bainbridge, " it is sad to see 
him, and it is one of those dispensations of Provi- 
dence to which we can only bow with resignation, 
and say, * Thy will be done.' But here he comes," 
said he ; and Geoffrey Weldon approached us. 

He advanced slowly, with his eyes bent on the 
ground, nor did he observe us until within a few feet 
of the place where we were standing. He then 
raised his eyes, and, with a smile, cam^w^ Ka'^^. 
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Bainbridge, and drew bis arm witbin his, at the 
same time studiously adapting his step to that of the 
clergyman. 

" You are very kind," said the latter, as he observed 
his anxiety to regulate his movements to please him ; 
" you are very kind to the old man, Geoffrey." 

He did not reply, but, blushing deeply, drew his 
friend's arm more closely to his own. 

'< But I must introduce Mr. Stanton to you," said 
Mr. Bainbridge* 

He took off his hat in acknowledgment, and we 
all proceeded to the parsonage. I did not see him 
again, for, on entering the house, he laid down his 
hat, and went to his own room, apparently forgetful 
of my existence. In our brief intercourse, however, 
I had ample time to note his appearance, which was 
singularly prepossessing, with the one exception of the 
expression of his eyes, which indeed took away much 
of the pleasure otherwise derived from seeing him,, 
for, dark and piercing, they seemed, when bent on 
any one, to read the thoughts of their inmost soul, and 
had that restless and wandering character about them 
which generally falls to the lot of those afflicted as he 
was. He was considerably above the middle height, 
with dark hair, Grecian nose, a mouth delicately formed, 
the upper lip slightly curved, and showing beneath a 
beautiful set of teeth. It was impossible not to feel 
interested in him when you saw his pale and thoughtful 
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countenance, and read in his smile the finer feelings of 
the mind and the amiable disposition which had been 
blighted so early. He seemed, indeed, the man of 
all others fitted for the enjoyment of domestic happi- 
ness, for there was something so gentle, and, withal, 
so manly in his whole deportment, that he appeared as 
though sent into the world to love and be beloved. 
But the will of God had ordained it otherwise, and he 
lived a sad memorial of the vanity of human wishes 
and the absurdity of human calculation. Why this 
poor creature should be thus dealt with for indulging 
in a passion not only in no way criminal, but natural, 
and, indeed, commendable, is a question we cannot 
answer, and which we should not presume to put to 
ourselves. The Almighty had willed it to be so, and 
shall man dare to ask the reason why ? Yet how many 
murmur at the decrees of Providence, or cavil at the 
sacred book of the Most High, because, forsooth, 
they see not why the first have been issued, nor can 
understand everything that is written in the Book of 
Life I Hence, alas I too much of infidelity, too great 
a handle for the wicked to blaspheme. 

" There is enough revealed to us, Mr. Stanton," 
said the clergyman during our walk to the inn, to which 
he accompanied me on my retnm, ^ to assure us of 
the goodness of the Creator, and of the wisdom that 
regulates everything around us. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that, because we do not comprehend the system 
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of the universe, it is therefore unjust that we should 
be sent into the world subject to the ills of life, 
and be punished for sins brought about by the 
passions or weaknesses which exists in our bosoms. 
It is not every mau who is a geologist, and yet 
we might as well say that because we do not 
understand a geologist when discoursing of the various 
strata of the earth, and the theories thence derived, 
it is therefore all absurdity. We may as well say 
tliat, looking to the appearance of the country, and 
the habits and manners of the people of Italy, it is 
absurd to suppose that the present inhabitants of that 
country are the descendants of so great a people as 
the Romans; or, turning to our own present high state 
of civilization, that it is ridiculous to say that we were 
ever the barbarians described in histories of ancient 
times. Enough is revealed to make us happy in the 
firm conviction that if we do our duty here, and act 
up to what we believe to be right, trusting in the 
merits of our Redeemer, we shall not only be better 
able to bear the afflictions that fall to our lot, but 
shall meet with the rewards promised to us here- 
after." 

But to return to the parsonage. I delivered the 
letter I had brought from Mrs. Herbert into Mrs. 
Weldon's hands, and was pleased to see, on its being 
opened, that a piece of paper ver}' much resembling a 
bank-note was enclosed. 
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^* She is a dear girl," said the old lady, taking off 
her spectacles, and wiping the tears from her eyes ; 
** she is a dear girl, and Heaven will, I am sure, re- 
ward her. You have seen him, then?" said she, 
turning to me. 

" I have," I replied, " and was happy to observe 
how well he looked." 

" Ah I" replied the unhappy mother, " you will 
be shocked, I fear, at what I am going to say, 
and indeed I feel that I am guilty of a great sin in 
thus expressing myself; but were there a blight on his 
cheek, I should be more gratified in looking on my 
poor boy than I am when there is a bloom and fresh- 
ness about him which indicate strong bodily health; for 
the thought comes across me at times that, should I 
die before him, he will be left to the care of strangers, 
who may not use him well." And the poor lady 
wept. " I would rather," she exclaimed, " lay him in 
the cold grave myself, though my heart were to break 
in performing the last rites, than leave him alone and 
unfriended, with the chance, perhaps, of being cast 
upon the wide world." 

It was truly sad to listen to the poor mother thus 
expressing her anxiety for the future welfare of her 
child, but I could well understand the feelings 
which a^tated her, and my heart bled for her. 

** Do not distress yourself, madam," replied I, " by 
anticipating evil. The same power that raised up 
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friends for you in your calamities, will not desert those 
over whom He has watched." 

"You are very good," replied she, "to endeavour 
to comfort the poor widow, and I feel that it is wrong 
in me to fear for my child, for it seems as though I 
distrusted the Almighty, who befriended us in the hour 
of need, and has prolonged my days, and given me 
health of body, and strength of mind, to bear up 
against my sorrows." 

A summons from without called away the anxious 
mother, and I rose to take my leave. She thanked 
me for my kindness, regretting that I could ndt see 
more of her son at that time, and begged that I would 
not fail to come and visit them when my leisure or 
inclination permitted, an invitation in which Mr. 
Bainbridge joined, and, promising to ride over again 
in a short time, I bade her adieu with a heavy heart. 



CHAPTER VII. 



** Mteio. Nam qni xnentiri, ant fallereinsnerit patrem, 
Aat audebit : tan to magis andebit cseteros." 

Ter. Adelphi, Act I., Sc. 1. 

** Pol, This above all— to thine own self be trne, 
And it mnst follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.'* 

Hamlet, Act I., Sc. 3. 

The distress which I had just witnessed weighed 
heavily on my heart, and finding that I was in no fit 
mood to return to Oxford before nightfall, I turned 
my horse's head towards Woodstock, with the inten- 
tion of dining there, and indulging in a solitary stroll 
in Blenheim Park in the evening. Having reached 
my destination, I ordered dinner, and meanwhile 
strove to amuse myself as I best could. This, how- 
ever, was not the most easy thing in the world to 
accomplish, as frequenters of country inns can readily 
testify, so, after having read the county paper, adver- 
tisements and all, down to the very printer's name, at 
least half a dozen times over, I went out to see what 
might be gleaned out of doors, and to ascertain 
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whether my horse was properly cared for. This done, 
I was in the act of leaving the stable, when a man, 
with his hat slouched over his eyes, and enveloped in 
a large horseman's cloak, pushed rudely against me« 

" Sir I" said I, somewhat angrily — 

" Stand on one side, then," replied he, in a 
rough tone, and was about to pass on ; but I inter^ 
cepted him, and putting one hand on his shoulder, 
with the other I knocked off his hat, and the man 
whom I had struck in the gambling-house stood 
identified before me. 

He immediately recognized me, and, turning deadly 
pale, looked round to see if any one had noticed the 
affront I had put upon him. Satisfied that it had not 
been observed, he attempted to apologize for his rude- 
ness, without, however, making any allusion to our 
previous acquaintance. 

" Hark ye," said I, " we have met before, sir." 

" Once, only once, upon my honour," Said he 
eagerly. 

** Your honour ! " replied I. " Your own words 
betray you, and you know well that at this moment 
I could have you apprehended as a highwayman, and 
consigned to the common jail." 

He started, and I thought would have fallen to 
the ground, for he staggered, and, turning ghastly 
pale, leaned against the wall for support. 

" I beseech you," said he, in a low voice, " I 
beseech you to speak lower." 
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" Tell me, then," said I, " what injury I ever did 
you. 

" You struck me," replied he. 

" Why, then, did you not demand the satisfaction 
that a gentleman was entitled to claim?" 

He held down his head, and remained silent. 

At length he said, with much hesitation, and 
drawing me aside, "If you will meet me in Blenheim 
Park, ahout a stone's throw from the house, an hour 
hence, I will make amends to you by disclosing his 
baseness to you." 

" Whose baseness ?" I asked. 

" George Hailey's," he replied. 

"Do you think," said I, " that I am fool enough to 
trust myself in a secluded part of that park, unarmed 
and alone, with a man who knows that I have the 
power of hanging him whenever I please ? " 

" On my life," replied he, " I mean you no wrong, 
and, to convince you, I will let you have one of my 
pistols, or both, if you please." 

Saying this, he drew them ^m under his cloak, 
and offered them to me. 

"One will suffice," replied I. 

"It is loaded," said he, as I took one from him, 
and examined it. 

" I will come, then," I replied. 

"Be it so," he said, and without further colloquy 
we broke off. 
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Dinner despatched, I desired my horse to be sad- 
dled in an hour, and repaired to the place of rendez- 
vous. The stranger was already there, and also on 
foot. 

^< Have you half an hour to spare ?" said he, as I 
approached him. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

'^ Come, then," he said, and he struck across the 
park, leading the way. 

We proceeded in silence until we had lost sight of 
the house, when my guide suddenly stopped short 
under a clump of trees. He motioned to me to seat 
myself on the trunk of one which had been recently 
felled, and, placing himself on another so as to con- 
front me, began as follows : — 

" Mr. Stanton, you asked me not long since why, 
instead of seeking revenge by waylaying you on the 
highroad, I did not claim the satisfaction of a gentle- 
man. I will tell you, though I blush to confess the 
infamy attached to my character. Had I called you 
out, the Mend whom you might have selected as your 
second would not have allowed you to meet me, as I 
am considered in London what is usually termed a 
" leg," that is, a professed gambler, who plays a very 
sharp game, takes all sorts of unhandsome advantages, 
and, where he can, cheats. You marvel at my frank- 
ness. Such, however, is my character, and such 
the character of more than one of the associates of 
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your friend, Mr. Hailey. When short of money, and 
none can be procured -by other means, they do not 
scruple to have recourse to the road ; but 1 solemnly 
declare to you that I never was guilty of such a crime 
before, and hence the haste with which I made my 
escape when I saw that Hailey had been shot, for, 
what from the fear of detection and the probability of 
sharing his fate, since ' conscience doth make cowards 
of us all/ I must own that I was unmanned by the 
vigorous manner in which you anticipated our pur- 
pose, and dared not remain to face you again. I 
therefore made the best of my way across the country 
to procure a doctor, if possible, thinking that, in all 
probability, you would not stop to look after the 
wounded man, and being quite certain that if you 
did discover who your assailant was, you would not 
for the world expose him. I had not ridden far, 
however, before I fell in with a gipsey encampment, 
and having selected the most ruffianly of the whole 
set, I promised to pay them handsomely if they would 
return with me, and carry my friend, whom I repre- 
sented as having been shot by highwaymen, to a place 
of safety, where he could obtain medical advice. Two 
of the men accordingly returned, but when we arrived 
at the place where he had fallen, he was no where to 
be seen. We traced him, however, by drops of blood, 
to a considerable distance, and at length found him 
lying concealed among some bushes in t neighbour- 
I 
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bouring thicket, perfectly senseless, but the coldness 
of the air had stanched the bleeding, and still he 
gave signs of life, small though they were. After 
sundry proposals, it was thought best to take him 
among their own people, for that night at least ; for 
they were afraid of being apprehended on suspicion 
of having been themselves guilty of the crime if 
they took him into any of the neighbouring villages. 
They therefore carried him as they best could, and in 
a short time arrived at their camp. Having made a 
couch of dried leaves and fern, with what coverings 
they could procure, they laid him upon it, with his 
feet to a large blazing fire ; they then administered a 
strong cordial, and one of the women washed and 
dressed his wound, and in a few minutes, what from 
the warmth of the fire and the effects of the cordial, 
he began to show signs of returning consciousness. I 
took care to be close to him when he recovered hb 
senses, and, putting my finger on his lips, he under- 
stood my meaning, and prudently kept his own coun- 
sel. The wound he had received was not a dangerous 
one, and, in fact, nothing more than a contusion, for 
the ball having struck him on the temple had glanced 
ofi^, with no other injury than a flesh wound, and a 
pretty extensive bruise. I forgot to mention that we 
had found his horse quietly grazing on the road side, 
at no great distance from the place where his master 
had fallen, so that detection from that quarter was 
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evaded. In the morning, he was sufficiently well to 
return to town in a post-chaise, not, however, vnthout 
having had some private conversation, the import of 
which I could not gather, with one of the gipsies who 
had assisted in carrying him on the preceding night; 
hut I have no doubt that it related to you, for, 
take my word for it, he will never relax in his efforts 
to injure you while he has the power to do so. And 
now, sir," said he, " may I hope for forgiveness from 
you ? I am bad, indeed, at this time, but it was not 
always so ; and if you have leisure to listen to my 
story, I am sure you will not hesitate to comply with 
my request." 

<< It is getting late," I said ; << but as I shall be 
glad to find that there is anything to be said in exte- 
nuation of your offence, I will gladly listen." 

He bowed in acknowledgment, and then proceeded 
nearly as follows. 

THE gambler's STORY. 

My father was a shopkeeper at the west end of 
London, and in an extensive and, apparently, a pros- 
perous business. His chief ambition was to ape the 
manners of the great, and where he was conscious of 
inferiority, he endeavoured to make up for the defi- 
ciency, whether in education or birth, by a lavish ex- 
penditure, and a display which he imagined gained 
i2 
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him respect, thinking that, because people stared at, 
they therefore admired him. The excellence of the 
paternal example was not lost upon his son, your 
humble servant, who, as a further illustration of the 
folly of his parent, was sent to a public school, with 
such an allowance of pocket-money as would place 
him on an equality with the sons of the first people in 
the kingdom, and every other requisite to make him 
appear like a gentleman. It took well enough for a 
time, but boys are as good and, indeed, better judges 
of character than grown-up persons, and I soon found 
my level, and took my rank among the second class 
of boys at the school. In truth, my manners did that 
good turn for me, for, having given myself airs on one 
occasion, and tyrannized over a boy younger and 
smaller than myself, he turned upon me, and, after a 
hard-fought battle, threshed me soundly, and I was 
never after able to regain the good opinion of my 
school-fellows. There was one maxim always in my 
father's mouth — perhaps said in a joke, but certainly 
injudiciously, and without reference to the effect it 
might produce on those who heard him — " Charles," 
he would say, "make money; honestly if you can, but 
make money." "Yes, father," replied I, taking what 
he said literally, and as advice to be gravely acted upon; 
and I profited accordingly. Tlie first essay I made 
on the property of my neighbour was the appro- 
priation to my own use of a five-pound note which I 
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saw lying on my father s dressing-table, as I entered 
his room to take leave of him on my departure for 
school at an early hour in the morning. I was not 
discovered, and, emboldened by success, continued, 
from time to time, to transfer divers sums, but never 
more than five pounds at a time, from his table, or 
wherever I found it, to my breeches pocket He was 
not a man of business, and, being given to indulge in 
wine to excess, did not miss the various sums that 
I so frequently abstracted. At length, however, im- 
punity having rendered me incautious, I was unlucky 
enough, on one occasion, to be detected in the very 
act of stealing. Never shall I forget the fury of my 
incensed parent. He seized a horsewhip, and flogged 
me so immercifully, that I fainted, and was obli- 
ged to be carried to bed, where I lay for a week. 
I got no pity, and, more than that, lost the respect 
of the whole household, if they had any for me, which 
was not very likely, as I had ever been overbearing 
and insolent to them. I returned to school, but by 
this time I had " an itching palm" with a vengeance, 
for the detection of my dishonesty at home so dimi- 
nished my resources that I was compelled to resort 
to other practices in order to keep up my character 
of having plenty of money, and, indeed, I had ac- 
quired tastes, and contracted habits, the gratification 
of which I could not consent to forego. " Charles," 
would ring in my ears, when short of cash, ^' make 
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money ; honestly if you can, but make money.* I 
then began to pilfer from my companions ; contrived 
to be the holder of the common fund when a sub- 
scription of any kind was raised, and made a large 
per centage, which by this time I had learned, in 
order to salve my conscience, to call by the honest 
name of *^ commission." This was a safe mode of 
proceeding, and I derived considerable profit thereby. 
At length I began to be suspected, and having, by a 
long course of successful villany, become confident, 
as in the former case, and consequently incautious, I 
was caught in the act of stealing money out of the 
desk of one of my companions, who, to add to the 
disgrace, was my intimate friend, and would at any 
time have shared his last shilling with me. My 
punishment was summary. That night I was kicked 
and threshed most unmercifully by my school-fellows, 
cut dead next morning, and before noon expelled 
publicly, amid the groans and hisses of the whole 
school. Yet even then rang in my ears those hate- 
ful words, " Charles, make money ; honestly if you 
can, but make money." I returned home, and the 
friend whom I had wronged kindly accompanied me 
to bieak the intelligence to my father, and having 
done so, and interceded in my behalf, with tears in 
his eyes he wrung uiy hand, and bade me farewell, 
for every he said, with marked emphasis ; and truly 
BO I found, for when I met him in the street the day 
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after, and advanced to speak to him, he turned on his 
heel, and crossed over without deigning to notice me. 
" Charles," again rang in my ears, " make money ; 
honestly if you can, but make money." My father 
would not speak to me, would not even see me, and, 
after remaining at home only long enough to make 
the necessary arrangements, I was sent to a school in 
Paris, preparatory to being placed in a merchant's 
counting-house. I was by this time, however, nearly 
seventeen, and soon learned in Paris all the baneful 
habits of the place, what in the shape of gambling, 
and other disgraceful pursuits ; and before my term of 
banishment had expired was as profligate a young 
gentleman as ever frequented the gambling-houses 
of Paris, or any other resort of infamous notoriety. 
It was long, however, before I became a skilful cheat, 
but I never forgot the maxim, " make money ;Aon0j% 
if you can, but make moneys and never shall to my 
dying day. At length, after a career of dissipation, 
during which I had neglected my studies, and had 
run away from the school at which I had been placed, 
I determined to return to London, for my money was 
nearly expended, and as I had not heard for a long 
time 'from home, I began to think that something had 
gone wrong. But my father, on my return, refused 
to see me, having heard of my continued misconduct, 
and, sending me one hundred pounds, declared that 
he had cast me off for ever. My heart was hardened 
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by this time, and callous to everything ; I made a 
point of passing his door every day that he might see 
me, for, in truth, I had become a heartless reprobate. 
I hired expensive lodgings, frequented the theatres, 
the opera, and the gambling-houses, and as the latter 
were now my sole means of livelihood, with the ex- 
ception of small sums which my dear mother — 

He paused, and his voice faltered, as he proceeded, 
— ^' Except when she sent me what she could spare, 
from time to time — Oh I ** he exclaimed, rising, and 
walking hurriedly to and fro, *' that I should have lived 
to cause her pain. But, pshaw I" he added, dashing the 
tears from his eyes, " what a fool you must think me !" 

" Far from it," I said, " for betraying emotion at 
the remembrance of your mother ; far from it." 

He looked at me for a moment, and resumed his 
seat. 

" I forgot," he said, " that I was addressing a gen- 
tleman, and one who can feel. Had Mr. Hailey 
witnessed what you have just now, he would have 
laughed, and called me a fool. But to resume. — The 
life of a gambler is one of alternate prosperity and 
adversity, and a continued series of anxiety and unhap- 
piness. To-day with hundreds, it may be thousands, 
dressed in the height of fashion, and with every luxury 
that money can procure : to-morrow without a far- 
thing, and obliged at nightfall to pledge the shirt 
from his back, and to beg — ^yes, literally to beg — at a 
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late hour in the night (for I have done it myself), for 
money sufficient for a night's lodging ; and such a 
lodging I where men, and women, and children are 
herded together like so many beasts of the field, but 
which they are compelled to submit to, or choose the 
alternative of perishing in the streets. 

It was on one of these occasions that, five year* 
ago, I met your brother-in-law in the streets. I 
accosted him, and begged a trifle to procure a night's 
lodging ; the light of a lamp which we were passing 
at the time fell upon my face, and he recognized me 
as having seen me a few nights before at a gambling- 
house, where I had won a large sum of money. He 
was surprised, and asked me what I had done with 
my winnings. ' They are all in your pocket,' I said, 
having seen him that very night, and played with him, 
though he seemed to have forgotten the circumstance. 
• Upon my word,' he replied, * I was so pleased at 
winning back some of my losses, that I could not 
point out one of those who played to-night: but 
come,' he continued, for he had a purpose of his own 
in acting thus, ^ this must not be : you are a clever, 
enterprising fellow, and deserve to get on : you and 
I must be better acquainted : I will come and call 
upon you to-morrow.' * To-morrow,' I said, * I shall 
be obliged to quit my apartments ; indeed, I dare not 
return to them to-night, for I have not a fraction, 
and I have promised to pay my bill, of some stand- 
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ing, in the morning/ ' Here, then/ said he, as he 
gave me some money, ^ I will lend you this much, 
and will call on you to-morrow/ He kept his word, 
and I soon found out his drift. He wished to be 
initiated in some of the mysteries of the art, and, 
that done, cared no more for me than to assist him 
in his designs on the 'unwary. It was with my 
assistance that he acquired the hold he has over 
Herbert, but I can make the I. O. U.'s he gave that 
night to Hailey not worth three straws, for Herbert 
had too much wine, and he was cheated from begin- 
ning to end." 

" Did he lose much ? " I enquired. 

'* More than he could pay then, and more than he 
has been able to pay since ; but he is too knowing for 
us now, as his conduct the other night showed." 

" I will reward you handsomely," said I, "if you 
will promise to come forward, if need be, to cancel 
those obligations of Herbert's." 

" Sir," said he, " I am a gen" — but he stopped 
short — " No, no, that won't do now — I will promise," 
he added, after a pause, " on condition that you give 
me your word never to prosecute me for the share I 
had in stopping you on the highway ; and more than 
that, I will turn king's evidence against Hailey, if U 
will serve you." 

" Agreed," said I. 

" But what security have I ?" he asked. 
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^' My word ; I shall give no other. But continue 
your story," 

" I will do so," said he, " and trust to your honour. 
I made Hailey acquainted with the several modes 
of sleight of hand practised among the fraternity, 
and he was soon a proficient in the art. For a long 
time I enjoyed his confidence, and he kept ^me, not 
merely from want, but in such a way that I could 
live like a gentleman upon his occasional bounty, and 
the profits of my profession." 

" A pretty profession, truly I " said I. 

" Spare your remarks," replied he. " I did but 
jest, though there's but sorry cause for doing so. 
At length/' he continued, '^ my father died, leaving 
my mother very badly off indeed. She, good soul I 
never forgot her affection for the child she had borne, 
and, as soon as my father's affairs were somewhat 
arranged, sent for me, and offered to go into the 
country, far from London, there to settle, if I would 
promise to reform, and live with her. I could not 
be otherwise than grateful to her, and, when I con- 
sidered that she knew how ill I had behaved, and yet 
was willing to forget all, I could not refuse her, and, 
truth to say, the yoke of Hailey galled me so much 
at this time, that I was glad of any excuse to get rid 
of him. I left London, then, and settled with my 
mother, at Abingdon, where we have been residing 
now for more than four years, respected and hovv^^V^ 
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In an evil hour, about a week ago, I went to London, 
to try to recover an old debt due to my father. I did 
recover it, and was to leave London the next day. It 
was but two hundred pounds, but still 'twas of con- 
sequence to me, more especially as I could not deceive 
my mother about it. I met Hailey, as my ill stars 
would have it, and, having wormed out of me where 
I was, by threatening to expose me he prevailed on 
me to assist him in his designs upon you. I did so, 
and, having lost my money, obtained my deserts at 
your hands. What could I do ? The fiend was at my 
elbow, and I listened to the suggestions of Hailey, he 
promising, should we fail, to give me the money I 
had lost. What did he do this morning ? Laughed in 
my face ; and when I urged him to fulfil his promise, 
told me to go to the d 1. 

"I have told you my story," said he, " and now 
does our bargain hold ?" 

" It does," replied I ;" " give me your address ; it 
shall be sacred," I added, on seeing that he hesitated, 
" and, to-morrow, you shall receive the money I won 
from you.'* 

I never saw anything like the change that came 
over the poor fellow's countenance on my saying this. 
He changed first to red, then to white, and then to 
red again, and at last, falling on his knees, exclaimed 
" God bless you, sir, God bless you : God Almighty 
bless you." 
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I raised him up, and bidding him reflect well on 
the escape he had made, and let it be a warning for 
the future, wished him *' good night," and we parted* 
Next morning I sent him the money, and received, in 
return, a most grateful reply. I have little doubt 
that I saved that man from the gallows. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Hunc Polidonim auri quondam cum pondere magna 
Infelix Priamus furtim mand&rat alendum 
Threicio regi." 

VlRG. ^NEID. Lib. 1< 

'* There's a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough— hew them how we will." 

Hamlet, Act V., Sc. 2* 

The occurrences I have just related had a most salu-' 
tary effect upon my future conduct, and, on reflecting 
upon what I had so recently witnessed, and the many 
shapes in which I had received confirmation of 
Hailey's treacherous conduct to me, I could not but 
congratulate myself on my singular good fortune in 
having so well escaped the snares which for so long a 
time had beset me on every side. I was in great per- 
plexity, however, for, come what might, my resolve 
was not to expose my family by calling him to account 
for his share in the outrage committed upon me. 
Herbert's reply to my letter coincided with my views, 
and when I made further communication to him of 
the interview I had had in Blenheim Park with Hai- 
ley's accomplice, he said that much of the difficulty 
was removed, and he hoped that, ere long, like all 
knaves^ he would be guilty of some glaring act which 
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would open the eyes of my father to his real charac- 
ter, and be the means of thwarting any future designs 
he might have against me. It was agreed, then, 
that nothing should be done, with the exception of 
Herbert giving Hailey to understand that he was 
aware of his cheating propensities, and compel- 
ling him by threats to cancel the obligations he had 
received from him. So far all was well : I learned* 
too, that he actually was in London, and had given 
out that he had been wounded in a duel ; and a letter 
which I received from my father gave a sad corrobo- 
ration to this part of Herbert's communication. It 
reached me on the morning after my visit to Mr. 
Bainbridge, and ran as follows : — 

" So, sir, not content with leaving Oxford without 
permission, you must needs go to the opera, and exhi- 
bit yourself to the public gaze in the company of people 
of indifferent character I and was not this sufficient 
disgrace for one night ? The gaming table must be 
the next step in profligacy, and — mark the conse- 
quence — having won the money of those who could 
ill afford to lose it, by refusing to give them a chance 
of winning it back, you bring a quarrel upon George 
Hailey, who vindicates the honour you have not the 
spirit to defend, and falls under your high displeasure, 
because, forsooth, he ventures thus tacitly to censure 
your conduct. You can do no further good at Oxford, 
and, therefore, I desire you will take the necessar}- 
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steps to quit the University altogether, when the long 
vacation arrives. 

"Your Father." 
My feelings, on perusing this letter, may be more 
easily imagined than described ; I tore it into a 
thousand pieces, and, on the impulse of the moment, 
wrote the following reply. I do not attempt to 
palliate my conduct in this particular, for I am sensi- 
ble that little can be said in my defence, but its 
arrival so shortly after the damning evidence I had 
obtained of the villany of Hailey so enraged me, 
that I lost all sight of propriety and forbearance, and 
posted the letter forthwith with my own hands. 

" Sir, — I have received your letter, and beg to say 
that, being now of age, I shall use my own discretion 
as to remaining at Oxford or leaving it. Your eyes 
will one day be opened to the real character of your 
immaculate son-in-law, when you will regret the harsh 
conduct you have shown to your son, 

"Henry Stanton." 
The letter despatched, I was somewhat perplexed ; 
but I found that, after refunding the money I had won 
from Charles, as he called himself, I had still ample 
remaining, for I had made between four and Bve 
hundred pounds at the gaming table, and, with my 
quarter's allowance, was possessed of sufficient not 
only to support me for some time to come, but to 
clear myself from debt, for I could not reasonably 
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expect that my father would continue my allowance. 
In this, however, I was mistaken ; and, strange to say, 
it was increased to its former amount. This, I sub- 
sequently learned, was occasioned by Hailey's illness, 
which prevented my father from sending it through 
his hands, for, in truth, though he had declared that 
it should be diminished one-half, such was not his 
intention, as he had desired Hailey to remit to me 
Ae other moiety, though anonymously, which moiety 
my most honest brother-in-law had regularly ap- 
propiiated to his own use. Having sent the letter 
above-mentioned to my father, I wrote to Frederick 
Herbert, telling him what I had done, and my reasons 
for so doing, enclosing a letter to his wife, giving her 
an account of my visit to Mrs. Weldon, to both of 
which I duly received replies. That from Herbert 
was as follows : — 

** It is even as I suspected, dear Stanton, and at 
length I shall have the pleasure of calling the scoun- 
drel to account. Strange that my eyes should have 
beeit so long closed to the deception practised upon 
me ! That I should have been the dupe of this infa- 
mous fellow I Never was such an unprincipled vaga- 
bond I I have not told my wife of this discovery, so 
let me beg of you to be silent also, for her knowledge 
of it would only tend to baffle my intentions. Your 
father s letter to you has settled this aifair, and nothing 
shall prevent me from kicking him on the first 

K 
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opportunity that presents itself, and should he have the 
courage — or, I should rather say, the audacity — to call 
me out, depend upon it I'll shoot him if I can. The 
villain ! I blush to think that I yielded to his sugges- 
tions on that eventful night, even for a moment. He 
first tried fair means, and then threatened to arrest 
me. Nothing short of this would have allowed me 
to second his designs upon you, and rejoiced I am to 
think that I had the power to help you out of the 
scrape. Your disclosure concerning my I. O. Us has 
now completely turned the tables, and I can snap my 
fingers in the fellow's face. Thanks, dear Stanton, 
a thousand thanks, from yours eternally, 

"Frederick Herbert." 
The letter from Mrs. Herbert ran thus : — 
"My dear Sir,— I cannot sufficiently express to 
you the grateful sense I entertain of your kindness in 
fulfilling the promise you made to me, and thus 
enabling me to make some reparation for the injury 
I so unwittingly inflicted on those who loved me. 
Poor Geoffrey I and does he indeed remember that 
dear rose ? for it was dear, very dear to me, and the 
thought of it ever makes me sad. His poor mother, 
too, and her affectionate expressions towards me, and 
the good old clergyman ! How I should like to see 
them all ; but no, that cannot be-.-it might increase 
his malady, and could serve no good purpose. Pray 
go and see them again. I ought to thank you for 
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your confidence in Herbert, and your kindness in 
unmasking Hailey's wickedness, but I tremble every 
hour now that Frederick is absent, for, alas I I know 
that he will call Hailey to account. But we must 
not anticipate evil. Yours always, 

"Eleanor Herbert." 
" P.S. Frederick is quite reformed, and declares 
that he will never touch a card again as long as he 
lives ; so you see I have reason to be doubly grateful. 

"Yours, E. H." 
" How strange I " said I, as I reflected upon what 
had passed so recently. " Out of evil how much good 
has come, and I, who have been the means of doing 
all this good, am, nevertheless, the sufferer ! Had I 
been mindful of my duties, and remained at Oxford, 
perhaps that poor girl would have perished in the 
flames, Herbert would have still been a gambler, and 
Charles, having lost his money to some one else, might 
have proved successful in his attempts to regain it, 
and have ended a life of ignominy on the gibbet I 
Yet, I continued, ought I not to look upon what has 
happened as a warning, to lead me from the path which 
I have so long been following ? Should not Hailey's 
conduct teach me to beware of placing confidence in 
those of the goodness of whose principles I am not 
assured ? And has not the fate of Charles made me 
acquainted with the sad picture of a dishonest and a 
gambling life ? Had I not had my eyes thus opened, 
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rudely enough, indeed, but still effectually, probably 
fascinated by the baneful excitement, and seduced by 
the apparent facility of extricating myself from my 
pecuniary difficulties, I might have become a fre- 
quenter of the gaming table, and a reverse of fortune 
have been the means of making me resort to trick and 
dishonesty, careless of the means if the end were good, 
to retrieve my losses." I actually shuddered at the 
tnought of the danger in which I had been, for truly 
we are so much the creatures of circumstances, that 
no one can be assured of his honesty until he has 
been tried. My past life was a source of dissatisfac- 
tion to me, for when I reflected on what I had been, 
and then was, I was painfully alive to the fact that 
I was a very different person from what I had been 
on my first entering the University. I was then 
comparatively innocent ; my spirits good ; my con- 
science not accusing me ; and I had not only nothing 
to render me uneasy, but, on the contrary, every 
thing seemed formed, as it were, to make me a 
happy man. But what a change had come o'er tlie 
spirit of my dream I I was now moody and thought- 
ful. If the sun shone, 'twas not welcomed as of old, 
and 1 loved not to bask in his beams ; if the trees 
waved their branches in the wind, and the gentle and 
warm oreeze fanned my cheek, it gave me no pleasure, 
as of yore, and, perhaps, w&s altogether unheeded ; if 
my former companions wished me to join them in any 
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amusement, I consented not with alacrity as hereto- 
fore, but declined to share their pleasure^, and loved 
to be alone. But I was not happy alone, and yet 
the society of another was irksome to me. I was, and 
the truth told itself to me at last, more than dissatis- 
fied with myself. I felt that I had not only been 
foolish but criminal. *' It was not so formerly," I said, 
" and why should it be so now ? If I am calumniated, 
should not my conduct have been, and be such as to 
defy the malice of my enemies, and, by its more cir- 
cumspect bearing, give me the triumph over the 
attempts of the slanderer ? But, alas ! what have I 
done ? I have played their game better for them 
than they themselves could hope, and, in order to get 
rid of unpleasant thoughts, have heaped upon myself 
such an accumulation of indiscretion and folly, that I 
dare not examine my own heart, and I shrink froil^ 
the thought of my past conduct." These reflectionis 
occurred often and often, and insensibly led me to 
other and worthier pursuits, and my habits undev- 
derwent a material alteration. In my previous un- 
settled state of mind, brooding incessantly over the 
difficulties with which I was begirt on every sidey I 
sought to beguile my thoughts by the aid of external 
objects, and the excitement of new scenes and new 
faces, which I could look upon without regret, and 
without the necessity of being forced into more than 
passing communion with them. Abroad, I was. lest 
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wretched, (for happiness had long been dismissed 
from my l\eart's vocabulary) but at home I was 
truly miserable. Now, however, I could pass my 
time cheerfully in my own rooms, and profitably too, 
for the books which I had previously tossed aside in 
disgust, or only opened to fulfil the daily and ordi- 
nary routine of classical acquirements necessary to 
keep up a tolerable character, now served to divert 
my mind, and, changing the current of my thoughts 
made me, for a time, forget that I was what I was. 
Thus, then, I was gradually led to a course of study, 
which, from being an agreeable pursuit at first applica- 
tion, at length became altogether necessary to my com- 
fort. The image, too, of that young girl, as she knelt in 
prayer, while the fire was raging beneath her, and 
the music of her voice as she raised her hands to 
heaven, and exclaimed, on learning that her father 
was safe, " Thy will be done," came often to my 
memory, and brought back my mind to my religious 
duties. In my dreams, too, her gentle arms would 
again encircle me, and the balm of her breath come 
softly on my cheek. " She is virtuous," I would say, 
" but, alas I I am not so, and, did she know but half 
my folly, she would grieve to think that I had been 
the means of saving her life, and, should we ever 
meet again, would, perhaps, even spurn me from 
her presence." Tortured with the thought, I would 
pace my rooms in all the agony of remorse, and, at 
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length, I awcke^ as it were, from a lengthened dream. 
" I am not altogether unworthy," I said, " and we are 
told, that even at the eleventh hour 'tis not too late 
to effect a reformation. It shall be done ; as I live, 
it shall be done, even if it be only that I may think 
with pleasure of that pure and gentle girl, nor hate 
myself when put in comparison with her Innocence 
and piety." The resolution formed, it seemed as 
though I had entered upon a new era of existence, 
as though a veil had been withdrawn from my eyes ; 
and, as I looked upon the meadow with its lofty 
trees, and refreshing verdure, and beheld, in the 
distance, the Isis gliding calmly and placidly along, 
I thought of the days when my life was as calm and as 
quiet in its course as that bright stream ; when hand 
in hand with my dear sister I had gathered flowers 
in the fields to deck her hair, and was rewarded with 
a kiss which came from the heart of the delighted 
girl ; and of the pride I had felt at the thought of being 
able to protect hefr ; and I thought of the high opinion 
she had entertained of her brother in after years, and of 
the parting admonition which she had given me on her 
death-bed, ere her soul winged its flight to heaven. 
" And what would she think of me now ?" I said ; " or 
should it be allowed to angels to look down on those 
they loved on earth, what does she think of me now ? 
Oh, that I could recall those happy days — that once 
s^gainl could think of her without reproach to myself-^ 
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that once again I were innocent I But, blessed be 
God, I have at length seen the error of my ways, and, 
henceforth, it shall be my task to root out the evil 
from my heart, and bring my mind back to the health- 
ful state in which it was ere I sought to banish re* 
flection by plunging into crime." And soon that 
change appeared. How shall I describe to you the 
feelings which then possessed me? — ^I will not 
say for the first time, for, in early youth, my 
father had implanted in my breast the seeds of true 
devotion, and well I had known the sweets of an ap- 
proving conscience ; but long they had lain dormant 
within me, and too long I had closed my ears to ^^ the 
still small voice'* of conscience, and steeped my senses 
in forgetfiilness. But now all my errors seemed 
about to be blotted out and forgiven ; again I could 
look up in the face of heaven with a smile, and again 
address my Maker in prayer ; and when I assumed 
that night, once again, the attitude of humble sup- 
plication, and kneeling by my bedside returned thanks 
for the manifold goodness I had received from my Crea- 
tor, it seemed as if, after a long, long journey, I had 
returned to the home of my fathers, and the voice of 
my kindred sounded sweetly in mine ears. My past 
life appeared as a dream ; as a storm, the fury of 
which was now spent ; like one who, having survived 
the gale, reposes upon the calm bosom of the ocean, 
and, as he views his shattered bark, scarcely can be- 
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lieve that the dangers lately encountered were not 
ideal, so strangely contrasted with the stillness of the 
scene before him ; or, as one newly awakened from 
an agonizing dream, can scarcely give credence to the 
smiling aspect of the heavens as they shine brightly 
above him, I mused on the past in thoughtful silence^ 
and became an object of wonder and mystery to my- 
self It was then that, for the first time, I was fully 
alive to the weakness and imperfection of our nature, 
and that I felt how truly insignificant and powerless I 
was, to be so much the creature of circumstances. Bui 
a few short weeks had elapsed since I was pursuing a 
reckless and degrading career, neither fearing God 
nor regarding man, and utterly blind to my degrada- 
tion among my fellow men, and by the merest chance 
— for I could not yet bring myself to think that one sa 
guilty and criminal as I had been could be the object 
of special interference to a bountiful Providence — had 
been roused from the fatal trance into which I had 
fallen : but a moment sooner or a moment later, and 
the opportunity of rendering assistance to her had 
been lost to me, and a singular accident alone had 
enabled me to save the life of an innocent being. 

Yet do not imagine that the reformation which I 
ultimately effected was an easy task. Remorse is the 
unerring consequence of guilt ; and though at the 
outset I felt an inward conviction of having been 
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foisgiven — and, doubtless it was wisely ordained that it 
should be so, lest my strength should have proved in^ 
sufficient to bear me through the trials I had yet to un-* 
dergo during my struggle to emancipate myself from 
the thraldom of evil habits, yet it was not once, nor was 
it twice only that I suffered the agonies of an accu- 
sing conscience, and the bitter upbraidings of self- 
reproof. Many were the sleepless nights, and many 
the joyless days that I passed; and while a smile was 
on my lips, it required not a close observer to read 
the misery that lurked in my bosom. I felt that it 
was by an effort of the most vigorous kind alone, and 
that constant and persevering, that I could prevail, and 
Heaven, in its mercy, gave me strength to triumph. 
The task, too, was the more difficult, inasmuch as, 
like too many, I fear, I had fondly imagined that I 
had only to resolve and it was done, fancying (vain 
fool that I was I) that long contracted habits could 
be thrown off and discarded at will when taste or con- 
venience should require, little dreaming of the strength 
of the tyrant against whom I had to contend, and ima- 
gining that I was master of my passions, while, in 
truth, I was but their slave. Yet with all this, had 
it not been for my now growing attachment to that 
fair girl, my efforts, I fear, would have been fruitless, 
and, having suffered a relapse, ^< my last state worse 
than the first.'^ But her image came to me often in 
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my solitude, and in the sacredness of the midnight 
hour brought consolation to my soul. Like a beacon 
she seemed to light me on my course, dispelling 
the gloom which surrounded me, and cheering me 
on to exertion by pointing out the path to happi- 
ness here, and the road to heaven hereafter. And 
the sweet tone of her voice was like music from afar 
— like some treasured strain as it comes floating on 
the air, and, wafted by the breeze in the stillness of 
midnight, recals past scenes of happiness and joy, ere 
the sorrows of life had furrowed the brow or dimmed 
the lustre of the eyes which were wont to beam with 
delight when they looked on the form of her they 
loved. But why do I indulge in these thoughts, and 
call to mind what has been, but never shall be 
again ? 

<< O fortunati nimintn sua si bona ndrint !** 

Alas 1 that we had known when we were happy, 
and had appreciated the days that are gone ! Yet, for- 
give me, Franklin, for 'tis not easy to shut out Arom 
the mind the recollections of bygone happiness. They 
will return and return again, and happy the man, the 
illusion past, who feels not a pang remain. Yet, 
though the returning to the sad blank which the con- 
sciousness that our hopes are crushed, and for ever, 
must bring, is fraught with reflections bitter and hard 
indeed to endure, still 'tis a consolation, and not a 
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light one, to the wounded spirit which once bounded 
at the sound of the approaching footsteps of his mis- 
tress, to think that the days have been when he could 
call himself, and with reason, happy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

<< Father ! there's somethmg in that name, 
Like Vestal's neyer-djing flame, 
So sweet, so hoi j, and so dear ; 
That, like that sacred flame of old, 
Chaste from its source, nor ever cold. 
It bums in puritj, and clear." 

Anonymous. 

The new course of life which I had adopted had 
soon an influence on the health both of my mind and 
body, and made the society of my former companions 
distasteful to me, for, in truth, their habits seemed so 
frivolous and childish, that I despised them for their 
folly, and, with the exception of the society of the ex- 
cellent curate of , Mr. Bainbridge, I preferred 
living altogether alone, and frequently wondered, a» 
I enjoyed my solitary rides and walks, how the pur- 
suits I had formerly indulged in could ever have had 
any charms for me. But I did not understand my 
own character, and had I reflected well and correctly, 
I should have discovered that during the whole of 
my life I had been the creature of impulse, and never 
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steady to one fixed purpose, either of good or bud, 
for any length of time. I was now, however, strong 
in resolution, and had almost, as I imagined, brought 
myself to forgive my worst enemy, George Hailey, 
and fondly hoped that the affection of my father would 
return to me ere long, and, the past forgiven, the 
future would be sweetened by mutual efforts to make 
amends for the wrong we had done to «ach other. 
But vain are the hopes of man, and we know not 
what a day may bring forth. Hailey relaxed not in 
his efforts to injure me in my parent's estimation, and 
another harsh letter from my father, caused by the 
reiterated falsehoods of my calumniator, shut the door 
of reconciliation so completely, that I gave up the hopes 
to which I had brought myself so fondly to cling; and 
a feeling — alas! most unfilial — of aversion to my father, 
with a thorough contempt for his understanding, in 
allowing himself to become the dupe of a knave, took 
such possession of me, that the bare thought of his 
injustice would irritate me to such a degree as at 
times almost to madden me, and render me unfit for 
exertion of any kind for hours afterwards. 

In the society of Mr. Bainbridge I took great 
delight, and the example set by that good man, in his 
humble walk through life, was such a beautiful pic- 
ture of piety, that frequently I found my horse's 
head instinctively turned towards Woodstock ; and if I 
did not visit him, there was something which attracted 
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me to the neighbourhood, which seemed hallowed, as 
it were, by the immediate vicinity of the good man, 
and drew me frequently to the spot. Poor Geoffrey, 
too, became much attached to me, and, as a necessary 
consequence, his mother also ; yet I could not but 
think 'twas a painful contrast to the poor mother, for 
we were nearly of an age, and while she knew not of 
my unhappiness, I have fancied, as I have seen her 
gazing mournfully on us both, that her thoughts always 
led her to one and the same sad question, ^< Why 
should my poor boy be thus afflicted, and another, not 
possessed of greater advantages than he once pos- 
sessed, enjoy the gifts of the Almighty who made 
them both ?" In truth, Mrs. Weldon, though appa- 
rently resigned, was not altogether so, and, per- 
haps, unknown to herself (for she was, though a 
weak, a pious woman), murmured at the decree which 
had wrecked the intellect of her son. And yet who 
could blame the fond and anxious mother for re- 
pining, whose son, whose only son, was thus an object 
of pity and of helplessness ? The mother cannot, 
could not, forget the child she had borne, nor the 
delight she had felt as he grew up to youth and man- 
hood in his beauty, and as the powers of his mind 
were gradually unfolded, and all to end, alas I in 
what ? — a blank page whereon to be inscribed nought 
was allowed save imbecility. 

But to return. The change in my mode of living 
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had almost banished from my mind the injustice I 
had suffered, or, rather, it was so much occupied by 
thoughts of a graver character, that I did not trouble 
myself to speculate upon the probability of any further 
attempts on Hailey's part to injure or molest me ; 
in fact, I had determined not to allow him to inter- 
rupt my peace of mind, but to consider him in future 
a creature unworthy of regard. But he did not, it 
appeared, think me of so little importance, for, con- 
scious that he stood on the brink of an abyss into 
which one word of mine would, at any given moment, 
hurl him to destruction, he resolved to sacrifice me, 
if possible, and the man who had gone so far to ac- 
complish his purpose did not hesitate to go still fur- 
ther, and, indeed, to proceed to all lengths, as the 
means whereby to bring about an issue successful to 
himself. So it proved, as what I am about to relate 
to you will abundantly show. 

I had been paying a visit to my kind friend, Mr. 
Bainbridge, and, on my return in the afternoon, about 
two miles from Oxford, was accosted by my little 
friend Mar}' the gipsey. 

" I am glad you have come, sir," said she, running 
by the side of my horse as he proceeded leisurely 
along, *^ for I have been waiting a long time to give 
you this nosegay," at the same time she held one up 
to me ; " so pray take it, good gentleman, for I 
gathered it purposely for you." 
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I smiled incredulously. She perceived my thoughts, 
and, looking much hurt, still ran on by my side, and, 
after a silence of a few minutes, during which site 
kept her eyes fixed on the ground, and a blush suf- 
fused her face, and even her neck, she again urged 
her request. 

" Pray take it, good gentleman," she said, " do 
not despise the poor gipsey girl's present ; we are not 
all bad," she added, looking around cautiously, as 
if fearful of being overheard, '^ so pray take the poor 
gipsey girl's present, good gentleman." 

^* Here, then," said I, and I offered her some money. 

" It was a present from the gipsey," said she, 
proudly, and putting my hand aside. ^^ I did not seek 
you for money now." Then assuming one of her 
sweetest smiles, she looked goodnaturedly in my face, 
while she continued, *^ Good gentleman, for you are 
a good gentleman, pray take my flowers ; will you ? 
You will find something in them you do not look for, 
so pray take them, or I will never gather more for 
you," and the smile faded from her lips, while she 
uttered the last words in a tone of such mingled 
feeling and reproach, that I perceived that <' more was 
meant than met the ear." 

" Well, Mary," said I, " if it pleases you, let me 
have them." 

She ran eagerly towards me, and, coming as close 
to my horse as she could, said, with even more cau< 

L 
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tion than before, while she looked in my face with an 
expression full of meaning, ** God bless you, good 
gentleman; jou have often been kind to the poor 
gipsey girl, so when you get home untie the flowers 
before you put them into water, or they will be of no 
use to you. Untie them, remember." 

" I will," replied I ; '* I will remember." 

On this her delight was without bounds, for she 
danced wildly before me for some minutes, and then 
broke forth into an irregular chant, expressive of the 
pleasure she experienced. 

I left her, and pushed on briskly. As I turned 
the corner, I looked round, and perceived her stand- 
ing in the middle uf the road, gazing earnestly after 
me. She raised her hand, and placed her forefinger 
significantly on her lips, while she curtsied hastily. 
The next moment I was carried out of sight 

Arrived at my rooms, I hastened to unravel the 
mystery, and having untied the flowers, in obedience 
to the injunction I had received, found a piece of 
white paper carefully wrapped round those in the 
centre: I opened it, and to my astonishment read 
these words — 

" To-night, at twelve o'clock, be at your window. 

« A Friend." 

I had scarcely read this singular communication, 
and was still standing with the paper in my hand, 
when the door was opened by my servant^ and Capt. 
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Atherling was announced. Judge of my surprise when 
I recognised in the person of my visitor the old gen- 
tleman who was our travelling companion as far as 
Henley, when we first went up to Oxford, and the 
father of the lady whom I had saved from the fire. 
He was as much surprised as I, and his emotion was 
considerable. 

*^ We are old acquaintances, then," said he, as he 
shook me by the hand ; ** and yet 'tis singular that I 
did not recognize you at our last meeting, for I rather 
flattered myself that I never forgot a face that I had 
once seen ; but those were fearful moments," he 
added, ^* and no wonder that, by the uncertain light, 
I should not know you. I have, however, been un- 
remitting in my exertions to find you out, and it was 
only by accident that at length I succeeded. I put 
an advertisement into the newspapers, hoping it might 
meet your eye, but I understand you had good rea- 
sons for not attending to it, and though I cannot but 
regret that you should have been under the necessity 
of retaining your incognito, yet I am very happy at 
having it now in my power to thank my benefactor." 
" My dear sir," replied I, " name it not, for what 
I did was nothing more than many would have done 
under similar circumstances." 

"You are kind to say so," said he; " but you know 
not the world as I have known it. Although hun- 
dreds would have done the same good service, it les- 
l2 
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sens not my obligation to the one who has done it. 
Sir," he added, with an effort to speak firmly, but in 
vain, for his voice trembled in its utterance, and the 
big tears coursed down his manly and weather-beaten 
countenance, ^^I loved that child more than life, and 
had evil befallen her, my grey hairs would have gone 
with sorrow to the grave. You are but a young man 
yet, and though you cannot know the feelings of a 
parent" — I sighed, and my heart smote me — " yet, 
should it please God to bless you with offspring, you 
will then be sensibly alive to the yearnings of a 
father's heart, and be able fully to appreciate the 
gratitude he feels who has had the life of an only 
and beloved child preserved." 

I was much affected, and, for the first time, my 
conduct towards my father wore a different aspect 
from that which had heretofore presented itself to 
my mind, and I put the question to myself, whether 
I had not judged of him amiss ? I was grave and 
silent. 

" But come," said he, assuming a cheerful tone, 
" I came to tell you how happy you had made me ; 
and, indeed, I am doubly happy to think that I have 
found an old acquaintance." 

<* You are very good," said I. 

" And how do you like Oxford, Mr. Stanton ? 
The last time we met, you did not quite understand 
the gentlemen of the University, if I mistake not%" 
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" I did not,*' replied I ; " and though I understand 
them somewhat better now, I cannot say that they 
have risen in my estimation." 

" Indeed I" said he, 

" The whole system," replied I, " is bad, and 1 
look upon it as nothing better than a dangerous ex- 
periment on the principles and morals of youth. But, 
perhaps, I am not an impartial judge, for my career 
at Oxford has been productive of little advantage^ 
and much unhappiness." 

" It grieves me much," said he, gravely, " to hear 
you speak thus, but I feared from what I saw of you, 
when hist we met, that the reality would fall short of 
your expectations." 

*^ It has," I answered, " in many respects, but, in 
some, far exceeded them. When I came up to 
Oxford, I was delighted beyond measure, and thought 
that I had never been happy before ; but the sun- 
shine was soon overclouded^ and bitter, indeed, the 
disappointment has been." 

<<You must come and pay us a visit," said he, 
kindly, " and we will do what we can to cheer you, 
and, indeed, he added, putting his hand into his 
pocket, and producing a letter, I have brought an in- 
vitation for you from Margaret. She wished me to 
write, as she thought that it was not in accordance 
with propriety for her to do so, but I told her that 
gratitude was not amenable to the laws of artificial 
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society, and thus, having my sanction, she has written 
it herself." Saying this, he gave me the letter. " I 
have only asked you to stay one night, because it 
is termtime, and I must not get you into a scrape ; 
but if you can remain longer, I hope you will make 
your arrangements accordingly." 

" I am sorry to say, that I must defer my visit until 
the vacation," replied I, " for, to be candid with you, 
I do not deserve much indulgence at the hands of my 
tutors at present." 

Captain Atherling looked grave. "Well, well," 
said he, after a pause, " do as is most agreeable to 
yourself: come, then, and pass the Easter vacation 
with us, or as much of it as is convenient to you, and 
rest assured that, be your stay long or short, you vdll 
meet with a hearty welcome." 

Sapng this, he rose to take his leave, and, as he 
did so, his eye fell upon the flowers which the gipsey 
girl had given me. 

"Had I known you were fond of such things," 
said he, " I would have brought some down, though 
I question much whether I could have furnished any 
so beautiful as these." 

" The beauty and variety of them," said I, " are 
not a little singular, considering the quarter they 
came from, and I can only account for it by a desire 
on the part of the person who gave them to lue to 
assure herself of my acceptance of them." 
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** A lady in the case I" said Captain Atherling, 
smiling. 

" A very pretty lady, too," replied I, " and no less 
a one than a gipsey girl." 

" You are jesting, surely," said he- 

" Not a whit," replied I, " as this will shew," and 
I gave him the paper. 

'* And what do you mean to do ?" said he. 

*'Obey the summons," replied I, laughing, "as 
a true knight-errant should." 

The old gentleman shook his heail. 

" My dear sir," said I, taking his hand, and assu- 
ming a serious air, " do not mistake me, nor think 
me so regardless of your good opinion as to jest on 
this matter. In granting this meeting, I hope to 
profit by it, as a means whereby to defend myself 
from wrong. I am unfortunately situated at present, 
and I dare not give publicity to the part I bore in 
saving your daughter, even were I disposed to boast 
of my prowess, lest it should recoil on my own head, 
and lead to inquiries which might do me irreparable 
injury. You have been kind enough to say that you 
have a good opinion of me, and believe me your con- 
fidence is not, and shall not be misplaced ; I cannot 
explain myself further at present, and can only beg of 
you to continue in your good opinion of me, until it 
be in my power safely to explain." 

" Mr. Stanton," replied he, " I am an old cam- 
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paigner, and a pretty good judge of character ; I was 
pleased with you at our first meeting, and what I 
ha?e heard of you since has not belied the opinion I 
then formed of you. It is not, therefore, for me to doubt 
your sincerity now, backed as it is by the obligations 
you have imposed upon me ; and your contempt of 
danger, when you could serve another, would be a 
password to the friendship of every soldier. It is not 
in my province to enquire into your private affairs, 
but I will not disguise fron> you that your partial 
communication has distressed me, inasmuch as it 
gives a colour to the complaints that are made of your 
conduct Pardon me, sir," he continued, " for ap- 
pearing to meddle in what does not concern me, but 
your family and own private history are not alto- 
gether unknown to me, for, strangely enough, I hap- 
pened to be introduced to a friend of yours, in Lon- 
don, only two days ago, and he communicated to me 
the fact of the long estrangement that had been 
existing between your father and yourself, and gave 
me sufficient insight of both your characters to con- 
firm me in the determination I had already formed 
to do everything in my power to serve you should I 
ever discover you ; I am still of the same intention, 
and place the utmost reliance on your probity. Re- 
flect well on the past, and I fear not for the future. 
When it suits you to be more communicative, I shall 
be happy to listen to you, and, if you ask it, advise 
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you to the best of my ability ; but, should you wish 
to maintain silence, I shall not seek a confidence 
which I am not entitled to ask, nor think the less of 
you on account of your reserve." 

My feelings were too powerful to allow me to give 
utterance to the sense I had of his kindness, and the 
extreme delicacy with which he had acted, and I was 
utterly unable to reply. 

He resumed, and took my hand. << All I ask of 
you," said he, '^ is not to expose yourself to unneces- 
sary danger, and to consider me as your friend ; you 
will find me a sincere one." 

I could not reply. 

** We shall see you, then," said he, ^' and bidding 
me farewell, with a " God bless you," he left me to 
my meditations. These, I need scarcely say, were of 
a most undefinable and mixed character; and I was 
almost inclined to rub my eyes to see whether I was 
not under the influence of a dream, for I could not 
help contrasting the generous confidence placed in me 
by my new friend, with the harsh and unworthy treat- 
ment I had received at the hands of my father. That, 
I might almost say, 9l perfect stranger should extend 
the hand of friendship tome in so generous a manner, 
one who could know little of my character, and that 
little obtained from Herbert, who was but a degree 
more acquainted with it, though, sooth to say, he had 
seen me in somewhat trying circumstances, was almost 
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painful to coutemplate, when I compared with 
the trust he reposed in me the suspicions my 
father had contracted, and the ill-construction he had 
put upon all my actions. Had he allowed me to 
explain, even by letter, there would have been some 
excuse, for my attempt to vindicate my character 
might have failed, or, by my want of ability to put 
the facts in their true light, I might have corrobo- 
rated the bad opinion he had already formed of 
me. Buty to condemn me unheard, to banish me 
from my home, and refuse even to receive my 
letters, was an act of severity and injustice for which 
I could offer nothing in extenuation. And what 
said Captain Atherling ? Give me your confi- 
dence when you will, I shall be ready to advise you, 
and to do all in my power to further your wishes ; 
withhold that confidence, and I shall not think the 
less worthily of you because you do not give me what 
I have no title to ask. And why? Because he has 
already heard sufficient of my character, and seen 
enough of my conduct, to know that he can rely on 
my probity, and to fix him in the resolution he had 
previously formed to do all in his power to befriend 
me. And he who had brought me up from infancy ; 
who could not look upon me without recalling to 
mind the dear mother who bore me, and the sad 
hour when death severed their earthly ties asunder ; 
who had watched my growth as I grew, and trained 
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me up in the way I should go ; who knew that I would 
ha?e died for him, and once possessed an affection for 
him that child never before had for his parent — he 
thought thus unworthily of me, and believed me to 
be what, had he reflected calmly, and considered with 
candour my previous life, he must have known to be 
false. And how strange it was I In proportion as I 
had fallen in the estimation of my father, I had risen 
in that of strangers ; in the proportion that he with- 
held his protection and countenance, they had extended 
their hands in friendship, and shewn themselves dis- 
posed to be kind to me; as I was vilifled to him, so 
I was esteemed by them ; as I was cast off, and dis- 
regarded, and slighted by him, so was I taken by the 
hand by them ; and the more mean the opinion that 
he had formed of my character, my conduct, and my 
attainments, the higher their estimate of me had 
become in every one of these respects I 

And yet 'twas pleasing to think that I was not 
utterly cast off by the wise and good, who, without 
laying << the flattering unction to their souls," as my 
father did, that they were imbued with a thorough 
knowledge of character and the world, made allow- 
ances for the temptations with which youth was beset, 
and viewed, with a lenient eye and charitable cen- 
sure, the indiscretions which early in life, unhappily, 
most of " flesh is heir to." Nor was this reflection' 
merely adapted to impart pleasure to my mind as I 
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indulged in it, for then it had been idle, and might 
have degenerated into a feeling of self-complacency, 
not only far from commendable, but positively inju- 
rious, as tending to defeat the good which such con- 
fidence would otherwise achieve by inciting me to 
exertion, and giving encouragement to my efforts to 
merit the esteem I had gained, nor make my friends 
blush for the object of their partiality. And how 
gratifying it was, each day that I adhered to my new- 
formed resolutions, to consider that my fiiends had 
not judged of me amiss I How pleasing to think, as 
I daily stored my mind with knowledge, that they 
would feel a pride in having befriended me ! And 
how soothing the thought that my mind was no longer 
possessed by a tumult of harassing reflections and 
contending emotions, but was calm and placid, and 
beginning once again to be charitable as of yore I 
Much of this feeling I owed to conversation and 
almost frequent intercourse with Mr. Bainbridge ; for 
he, good man, would shew by his acts, and his 
feelings, and his sentiments, how beautiful was the pur- 
suit of good, how lovely the life of innocent recrea- 
tion, and how sensible the course of rational enjoyment. 
The few weeks that had elapsed since I had devoted 
myself to the resuming of my studies, and brought 
back my mind to a comparatively healthy state, 
seemed, in truth, like an age, so complete a change 
had the accustoming myself to regular habits effected 
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in the current of my thoughts, and, indeed, in the 
whole train of my ideas. And how blest were the 
feelings with which I read the letter of Margaret 
Atherling I Each line breathed a spirit of excellence 
which showed how guileless were the thoughts of that 
pure mind which had dictated the characters her hand 
had traced! How affectionate the heart which 
prompted the outpourings of the expressions of ten- 
derness and devotion to her father I How fraught 
with religion the soul which, while she bestowed her 
grateful thanks on me for preserving her life, gave to 
God the praise for not deserting her in the hour of 
trial ! Oh, that I were worthy of you, I exclaimed ; 
that I had but one tithe of the purity of thy virtues ! 



CHAPTER X. 

" Oeta. Imiis : renimus i 

Videmas. Virgo pulchra ! et qao magis diceres^ 
Nihil aderat adjumenti ad pulchritudinem. 
Capillns passus, nudus pes, ipsa horrida : 
Lacmmse, yestitus turpis : at, ni vis boni 
In ip8& inesset form&, hsec formam extinguerent." 

Tbr. Phobmio, Act I., Sc. 2. 

Could a doubt have arisen of the state of my feelings 
towards Margaret, previous to my interview with her 
father, the letter which he delivered to me went far 
to remove all question on that point, and at once. To 
tell you that I read that letter over and over again, 
and that I kissed it a thousand times, and pressed it 
as often to my bosom, is but to recount what I suppose 
all men do on receiving the first letter from their 
mistress, and I should only weary you by a recital of 
the extravagances of which I was guilty. Yet, let me 
not say guilty, for 'tis unholy to apply so harsh a term 
to actions which, harmless in themselves, emanate 
from the most innocent of all earthly passions, and 
the real possession of which, in its purity, makes man 
only a little lower than the angels. " You have bound 
me," she said, "by more than human obligation, 
for you have not only saved mine, but have preserved 
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my dear fathers lite. Did you know him," she 
proceeded, ** as I know him, you would think that I 
could not be sufficiently grateful to you. O I Mr. 
Stanton, if ever being was worthy of affection, it is he ; 
and if there be gratitude on earth, sure am. I that I 
feel it towards you, my friend and my preserver, would 
1 could say my brother." 

" Would indeed," I exclaimed, "for I had then been 
happy." And yet it seemed almost absurd to think 
that I should be in love with a girl whom I had seen 
only once, and of whose disposition, and tastes, and 
acquirements I could not possibly know anything. 
That she was possessed of great personal attractions 
was certain ; but might not the circumstances in which 
I beheld her have heightened, in my imagination, the 
extent of that beauty, and impose upon my too san- 
guine temper, and the love I had for everything bor- 
dering on adventure or romance ? That she was 
possessed of great mental energy I could not but feel 
assured, for without it a young female, surrounded, 
as she was, by the most appalling of dangers, and 
threatened every instant with a fate too horrible to 
contemplate without shuddering, could not have 
conducted herself in so admirable a manner as she 
had done on that eventful night. That she was 
by no means of a selfish character, I also could not 
but be satisfied, for none who thought of self alone 
would have exposed her own life by the delay neces- 
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sary to rouse to exertion her more timid companions^ 
when the means of escape were presented to her, and 
her life would probably be sacrificed to their want of 
presence of mind. And how was it, I asked myself, 
that one so young, so delicate, so gentle, should be 
thus possessed of energy to meet the trials that awaited 
her, and rise superior to the difficulties that surrounded 
her, setting an example to those older and gifted with 
more strength of body, of her powers of endurance, 
and her ability to hce the most dreadful of deaths 
with firmness, if it were necessary ? It was by the 
mild influence of religion that this young girl could act 
as she did ; it was by the consciousness of right minded- 
ness and upright integrity of purpose ; it was by the 
principles which had been early instilled into her 
mind ; it was by that confidence which she had in the 
promises of her Redeemer, and the prospect of a future 
life, which no evil that she had ever done on earth 
could cloud, that she gave herself with resignation to 
the will of Heaven, and, all hope of safety cut off, con- 
tented herself with the assurance that her father was 
safe, and calmly awaited the death she anticipate<l. And 
how was it that I had changed my conduct? The ex- 
ample was not lost upon me, and my mind, reverting 
to the course I had been pursuing for so long a 
period^ led me to ask the simple question, ^ Had 
the abandonment of virtue conduced to my happiness, 
or had it not ?" A sad negative was all I could 
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reply. I had tried everything. Friends had failed 
to give me happiness ; pleasure had failed to give me 
happiness ; occupation had failed to give me happi- 
ness; and, when my mind was harassed and distressed, 
where wa^ the comfort to be derived from the remem- 
brance of the gay and thoughtless who had assisted to 
pass the hours with greater celerity and most agree- 
able facility ? Where were the pleasures to give con- 
solation, when my heart was burdened with sorrow ? 
They were present, indeed, but only to add to the 
weight that oppressed me. Why were the occupa- 
tions I had adopted not calculated to teach me to 
bear the trials I was destined to undergo ? Because 
they had been ill chosen, and therefore could not, by 
any means, sustain me under the pressure of the 
mental agony that afflicted me. In what, then, I 
asked myself, could I say that I had ever found hap- 
piness ? And my thoughts recurred to that blissful 
state of existence when, under my father s roof, and 
with his guidance, and the kind sympathy of my 
dearest sister, my ways had been ways of pleasant- 
ness, and my paths the paths of peace ; when person- 
ally I was yet unacquainted with evil, and blessed by 
the love of my parent, and the affection I bore to 
him, I lived a life of enjoyment, because it was one of 
innocence. And the gentle Margaret I was it not 
she who, leading me to reflect upon the past calmly, 
had first reclaimed me from the error of my ways ? 

M 
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Wasit not her bright example that had led me to exam- 
ine into the causes of my unhappiness ? Was it not 
she who had brought conviction to my soul, that I 
alone was to blame for the misery I suffered — the first 
to demonstrate to me, that none can be ha^py unless 
he resolves by principle and religion to be so ? It 
was not so strange, then, that I should feel an affec- 
tion for one who had brought about my reformation ; 
one, who though not present, had had such influence 
over me, for truly, I thought, if her example be so 
bright, her influence so great, when absent, what, if 
blessed by her presence, would she not achieve? 
And how different my situation then would be I I 
should become what a man ought to be — an ornament 
to society, a benefactor to his race ; not a drone in 
the hive, and a useless specimen of humanity, but 
one who would take his own place among his fellow- 
men, and shew that he was worthy of the benefits 
that had been vouchsafed to him, and the blessings 
he had enjoyed in life ; one who was worthy of the 
immortality to which he was heir, and not the mere 
creature of clay, who seemed altogether unconscious 
that he was made in the likeness of the Creator of the 
universe. 

But to return. Filled with these reflections, mid- 
night rapidly approached, and, seated at my window, 
I had almost forgotten my appointment with Mary 
the gipsey, when suddenly I heard a slight noise as 
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of a person stealing along the wall, and, looking out, 
I perceived by the light of the moon, whose beams 
were struggling through the branches of the tall 
trees in the walk, the shadow of some one approach- 
ing with the utmost caution. I watched attentively, 
but suddenly the sound ceased, and the shadow dis- 
appeared. In a few minutes, however, I perceived a 
figure in ncotion, and making for the place of assigna- 
tion. The person I saw had the appearance of a lad 
from sixteen to seventeen years of age. He wore a 
black beaver hat of a conical shape, having a broad 
brim, which, flapping down in the front, almost en- 
tirely concealed the upper part of the face of the 
wearer. The other parts of his dress were hidden 
by a smock frock, such as countrymen wear, de- 
scending nearly to the ankles. He approached with 
great caution, repeatedly stopping, and more than 
once stooping down and placing his ear to the ground, 
with the object apparently of ascertaining whether 
he was dodged by any one. Having at length arrived 
immediately under my window, he again stooped 
down to assure himself of his being alone, then rose 
and looked up to ascertain that I was awaiting his 
arrival. This done, he took a rope from under his 
coat, and throwing me up one end of it, bade me 
by signs fasten it, so that he might ascend. I did 
so, and, as my windows were not very far from the 
ground, the ascent was easy, and my visitor stood 
m2 
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before me* Judge of my surprise, when, on the re- 
moval of the hat, the ringlets of a young girl fell upon 
her shoulders, and I recognized in the person of my 
midnight visitor, my little friend Mary the gipsey. 

" Mary !" I exclaimed, with the utmost astonish- 
ment, " Is it possible I Surely you cannot be aware oi 
the impropriety you have committed in coming here 
alone, and at this hour." 

She looked at me fixedly, and blushed deeply; then 
sitting down, hid her face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. 

**And is it for this,*' she said, after a pause, and 
drying her tears, "is it for this, that I have risked my 
life, and my fair fame? To be, after all, reproached, 
and by you, and without even a kind word of welcome, 
or one question of explanation.? Alas!" she said, 
** how little do men know what a woman will dare 
to do " — she paused, then added in a low voice — " for 
one she is under an obligation to." 

" What would you have ?" said I. 

** Nothing," replied she, with firmness, and draw- 
ing herself up, while she shook back her hair 
from her forehead, and dashed the tears from her 
eyes ; " I have come to do you good. Look," she 
continued, and she drew a pistol from her bosom, and 
placed it in my hands. " Do you recognize it ? I 
stole it horn one of our tribe the night the gentleman 
was brought to our camp." 
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It was fellow to the one which I had recovered from 
Hailey as he lay insensible, and had been stolen from 
me at the inn previous to their attack upon me. 

** It is yours, is it not ?" she asked. 

" It is," said I ; « here is the fellow to it," and I 
proceeded to get the other. 

" No matter," said she ; " time wears, and I have 
much to tell you. Look at that," and she shewed me 
a piece of written paper, and desired me to read it. 

I did so, and it ran as follows : — *< I have already 
given you ten pounds on your promise to shoot him ; 
you shall have a hundred when it is done." No sig- 
nature was attached ; no date ; but I was at no lo^s 
to recognise Hailey 's handwriting. 

" How did you get this ?" said I. 

" I stole it out of the pocket of him who had the 
pistol." 

" The gentleman's?" 

" No," replied she. ** It was sent after he left us, 
and I took it from the same one of our tribe who had 
the pistol. You have seen him — a tall, dark, hand- 
some man ; they call him ' Black Will.* " 

<< I know him," said I, ^' as the greatest scoundrel 
in the country." 

" You are not far wrong," replied ^he, " and he 
knows you as one who struck him at a fair about a 
year ago. He vowed vengeance^ then, and he needed 
opportunity alone, not money, to keep the oath he 
swore." 
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" But how do you know that this letter alludes to 
me?" 

<< Because I heard the gentleman describe you, 
and Will saw you at the inn, and would have robbed 
you that night himself, if the gentleman (and she 
curled her lip in scorn) had not been before him. I 
came, then, to tell you this, and to bid you beware 
how you go into lone places, and wander without 
something to protect you, after the sun has gone 
down, for his eye is upon you when you little think, 
and he will murder you if he can." 

" Alas !" I exclaimed, " that I should thus be sur- 
lounded by enemies !" 

" Be thankful," said she, " that friends watch over 
you, and that you have a stout heart, and a strong 
arm to defend yourself." 

«* You make me blush, Mary," said I, " for letting 
my heart sink within me." 

" Young as I am," replied she, " the world has 
been seen more by me than by you, and though I am 
but a poor girl, I have beheld that without fear 
which would make you shrink from looking at." 

" Your people," said I, " are a desperate race, and 
familiar with scenes of violence." 

" We are not so bad as the world gives us credit 
for," replied she, "and much depends on our leader. 
It is not often that robbery is committed with vio- 
lence, and our men, if wronged, can resent an affront 
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as well as any men, with strength, and the power to 
use it. But I am forgetting my purpose in coming 
here. When you see me in future, and I am silent, 
know that danger is at hand ; I will prevent him from 
harming you, if I can." 

She looked at me intently, as though doubtless 
whether to proceed or remain silent, then opening the 
waistcoat she wore, she showed me a handkerchief 
which I recognised as having once belonged to my- 
self. 

** Do you not remember," said she, " when they 
abused me at Abingdon, and my arm was hurt by a 
stone, and you saved me from their violence, and 
gave me this handkerchief to wrap round the wound ?" 

"I remember the circumstance," said I. 

" Yes, sir," said she, with much feeling, and her 
countenance beamed with animation, "and so have I 
remembered it ; for gipsies, as you call us, bad as the 
world thinks them, rarely forget a benefit." 

" And do you prize that handkerchief, Mary ?" 

" I have worn it in my bosom ever since you gave 
it me," replied she, " and when I die it shall be there 
still ; when hungry and distressed, I have dried my 
tears with it, and it comforted me when all else failed 
to do so. But I am weary and faint," and she re- 
clined her head upon her hand. 

I hastened to procure some refreshment, which 
she accepted eagerly and thankfully. Nothing, how- 
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ever, would iDduce her to touch aoything stronger 
than water. She made a rapid meal, and, while she 
did so, I had leisure to examine her features and 
appearance more accurately than hitherto. She was 
fairer than gipsies commonly are, with a profusion 
of light brown hair, and full dark blue eyes deeply 
set in her head. Her features were cast, as it were, 
in a Grecian mould, and her figure far more deve- 
loped than is usual with persons of her age, for, to 
judge from her appearance, she could not be more 
than sixteen. I was singularly struck with the deli- 
cacy of her hands, and (to use an expression which I 
hate) the genteel manner in which she partook of the 
refreshment I set before her. Having finished, she 
shaded her eyes with her hand, and I could see her 
lips moving as if rendering thanks for what she had 
received. On looking up, she perceived my astonish- 
ment, and, smiling, said, *^ you did not expect to see 
a gipsey behave thus, but, truth to say, I believe that 
I am no gipsey, but one of gentler blood, as I can 
remember performing that act of devotion as long as 
I can remember, and the children of the gipsies, 
now-a-days, at least, are not taught such things." 

" You surprise me," said I. 

" Aye," she replied, " and myself too, sometimes, 
at the recollection of what I cannot but suppose the 
early part of my life. When I look on this room, 
this furniture, and the decorations, all seem familiar 
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to my eye, and I cannot but think that I, too, was 
once accustomed to similar luxuries." 

^' And is the life you lead irksome to you ?** 

" By no means ; but I have a vague recollection of 
things past, which do not agree with things present." 

" Your language," said I, " surprises me. 

*' I was taught to read and write a little, and not 
only never forgot, but secretly have improved myself. 
Nature, however, like murder, as the proverb goes, 
will out" 

" Have you no clue to trace your descent ?" 

" None," she replied, " blushing deeply, but one." 

"And what is that?" I enquired, reluctant to 
cause her embarrassment. 

" It is the mark of a strawberry on my bosom," re- 
plied she, blushing still more deeply. 

" And have you any wish to find out your pa- 
rents?" 

She looked At me in silence, and then said, " can 
you ask me such a question ?" 

" Nay," replied I, doubtless others have assumed 
the place of parents, and shewn kindness to you. 

" Yes," she said, with a sigh, " but they never can 
compensate for the feelings I contracted in infancy, 
nor blot out the impressions made at that early 
period. They call me, too, in mockery, among our, 
or rather their, people, * The Gentlewoman/ They 
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mean it in scorn, but I am proud of it ; and, if needs 
be, I can and dare protect myself." 

" What mean you ?" said I. 

" I have this," she said, shewing me a poniard she 
had concealed in her bosom, " to protect my honour, 
or avenge my disgrace. But I am wrong to speak 
thus, and the dawn approaches. Assist me to descend 
again, and never allude to my visit, if you do not 
wish my death." 

" Do not think of going," said I, " fatigued and 
distressed as you are. Fly, Mary, from this mode of 
life, and I will protect you, and further your prospects 
in any otlier." 

" Your protection," she said, " would do me more 
injury than benefit, for a suspected name is like a 
blasted tree that never recovers its former beauty." 

I saw the justice of her reply, and forbore to urge 
my wish, resolved, at a future period, to endeavour to 
remove her from the society in which she was thrown. 

" Farewell, then," I said, " and a thousand thanks 
for your caution." 

" Farewell," she replied in a tone of deep dejec- 
tion, as she rose to depart, and re-adjusted her hat 
with care, to ensure her disguise ; " farewell" — then, 
springing lightly to the window, she grasped the rope 
firmly, and descended with a rapidity that astonished 
me. Having reached the ground without accident, she 
paused for a moment, and looked up, and I perceived 
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by the light of the moon, which shone full upon her, 
that her countenance wore an expression of intense 
suffering. She waved her hand, and in an instant 
was out of sight. 

It was late when I retired to rest to dream of my 
strange adventure. I stood with Mary beneath the 
mild moonlight ; the breeze played among the ring- 
lets of her fair hair ; and again her pale and gentle 
face came, as it were, imploringly to my sight. But, 
ever and anon, obtruded itself the countenance of that 
bold bad man, against whom she had so earnestly 
warned me — a countenance expressive of every dark 
and malignant passion that can possess the heart of 
the wretched man whom Heaven, in its wrath, has 
abandoned to his crimes — and I awoke frequently, 
and with a shudder, at the thoughts which forced 
themselves upon me as I called to mind the threat he 
had uttered in my hearing on the occasion to which 
Mary had referred. At the time, indeed, I had 
attached no importance to his words, and I verily 
believe that, bad as he was, had his cupidity not been 
roused, his oath would have been as much forgotten 
by him as by myself. " Truly," I said, " the plot 
thickens, and the malignity of Hailey will at length 
compel me, in self-defence, to give him up to the 
hands of justice." But the image of my dear sister 
came to my memory, as though to implore me not to 
harm her husband, and to assure me that an unseen 
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Power would be at hand to protect me, and baffle the 
designs formed against my life ; and in the morning 
I awoke with the full determination rather to risk all 
than to bring to public shame the man on whom she 
had bestowed her affections. I resolved, however, to 
reveal all to Captain Atherling, and endeavour to 
prevail upon him to use his good offices with my 
father, that he, at least, having his eyes opened to 
Hailey's guilt, might no longer continue to be his 
dupe, as I felt assured that nothing short of this 
could bring about a reconciliation between us. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** Mai. This mnrderoos shaft, that's shot, 

Hath not yet lighted ; and our safest waj 
Is to avoid the aim.'* 

Macbeth, Act II., So. 8. 

I THOUGHT, like most lovers, I suppose, that the 
Easter vacation would never have arrived, nor the 
day appointed for my visit to Captain Atherling. 
My newly acquired habits of industry were sadly 
broken in upon, and long fits of silence and abstrac- 
tion usurped the place of the hours which should 
have been devoted to profitable study. The manners 
and customs of the ancients, and my crude specula- 
tions thereupon, gave way to the more pleasing theory 
of what might be the manners and customs of the 
fair Margaret, and if it be true that the Muse be jea- 
lous she had ample reason to find cause of complaint 
in the thoughts that I bestowed on the mistress whom 
I had resolved to woo in good honest prose. In fact, 
I seemed to be labouring under the influence of a 
charm, and spell-bound, as it were, my faculties Were 
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engrossed by the one all-absorbing object of my 
love. 

The day so ardently wished for at length arrived, 
and in due course of time the hour of departure 
arrived also. Having sent forward a few things, I 
dressed myself to the best advantage, and at about 
four in the afternoon mounted my favourite horse, 
and proceeded on my journey. After riding slowly 
through the town, and looking, or endeavouring to 
look, as though I were going merely for a ride, at 
length, to my great satisfaction, I got clear of Ox- 
ford without a companion ; I then quickened my 
pace, and having pushed on briskly, was soon far on 
my journey. My horse, fresh and willing, and, as 
though aware of the anxiety of his master to complete 
his day's journey, and fully participating therein, 
rapidly got over the ground, and brought me, at sun- 
set, to the lane which, turning off to the right from 
the high road within three miles of Henley, led to 
the gate of Captain Atherling's approach. It was a 
quiet lane, and might almost have been dignified by 
the name of avenue, as it was not a parish road, and 
terminated at the lodge of The Grange, after winding 
its way for about three-quarters of a mile through the 
green fields, enclosed on each side by luxuriant 
hedges of holly and the thorn, interspersed with the 
wild honeysuckle and privet. I had left the high 
road about half-a-mile behind, and was proceeding 
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leisurely along, enjoying the cool of the evening, with 
the reins thrown on my horse's neck, when suddenly, 
at the turn of the lane, I came almost magically upon 
a view of surpassing beauty. I stopped my horse the 
better to enjoy the prospect. 

It was a beautiful evening, and not a cloud to be 
seen. The sun was already far in the west, and, 
gradually verging towards the horizon, his parting 
beams illumined the heavens with a warm and 
mellowed glow, and gave a cheerful aspect to the 
scenery before me. The hedges and, although it 
was early in May, many of the trees had already put 
forth their leaves, while the spring flowers, in count- 
less profusion, adorned the slopes of the road on 
either side, as though rejoicing in the luxuriance of 
their abundance, and presenting, in the richness and 
variety of their colours, a striking contrast to the 
bright verdure from among which they sprang, 
scattered their sweets around with no sparing hand. 
The song of the nightingale, and the monotonous, but, 
to me, by no means unmusical, note of the cuckoo 
were heard at intervals and at no great distance ; for 
here all Nature seemed to be at peace, so holy was 
the solitude which reigned around, and breaking in 
upon the silence which prevailed, heightened the 
charm of the surrounding scene, and enlivened the 
stillness of the closing day. In the distance, I be- 
held a beautifully wooded country, with here and 
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there the blue smoke curling upwards from among 
dense masses of trees, and indicating the site of some 
lordly mansion, while the more unpretending cottage, 
with its one solitary tree, the relic of past ages, over- 
shadowing its thatched roof, and as much prized by 
the humble tenants who reposed contentedly beneath 
the shade of its branches, adorned the hill side in its 
own quiet way, and told of the peace and happiness of 
poorer men ; and old Father Thames, though last not 
least, whom I had loved to look upon since I had been a 
boy, and could first handle an oar, his silver stream here 
and there tinged with a golden hue by the rays of the 
setting sun, winding his slow length along in the ma- 
jesty of beauty. It was a glorious sight, and, as I 
gazed in silent admiration on the countless beauties 
of Nature thus presented to my view, I felt that it was 
beyond the power of man fully to enjoy such a scene» 
or appreciate the bounty of Him who had clothed 
the earth with verdure, and been thus mindful of the 
creatures of His hand. 

Lost in contemplation, I sat I know not how long, 
forgetful of all things earthly, and even of Margaret; 
and how much longer I might have remained, I cannot 
tell, but for the impatience of my horse, who herein cer- 
tainly did not appear to sympathize vrith his master, 
for my thoughts were far away, and busy with scenes of 
earlier and happier days, and the memory of those of 
my friends, alas ! now no more ! His continued 
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impatience at length induced me to give way to him, 
and, on turning his head with the intention of resu- 
ming my jouniey, I heheld my little friend, JMary the 
gipsey, standing at a few paces from me. She did 
not speak or notice me, beyond making a i^spectful 
curtsey, but looked in my face with an expression 
full of meaning, while anxiety was depicted on her 
countenance. I gave her a. trifle, and having pro- 
nounced the single word " haste," with marked em- 
phasis, and in a loud whisper, she walked silently 
and sorrowfully away. Her warning rushed into my 
mind, and, convinced that danger was at hand, I 
examined the priming of my pistols, which, as I might 
have had to travel after dark, I had taken the pre- 
caution to bring with me, and put spurs to my horse. 
He bounded forward, and, at the same instant, I felt 
something strike my hat, which fell to the ground, 
and the report of a gun, apparently discharged at but 
a few paces from me, sounded immediately afterwards 
in my ears as though it would have stunned me. It 
was evident that the assassin had missed his aim by 
the sudden spring of my horse. Enraged beyond 
measure at this dastardly attempt on my life, I drew 
one of my pistols from the holster, and, turning 
quickly round in my saddle, fired with some precision 
into the hedge where I fancied I could perceive an 
object in motion. A smothered exclamation, as of one 
in pain, immediately succeeding, assured me that I 

N 
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had not missed my mark, and presently after I 
thought I espied a man stealing along the hedge in a 
crouching attitude as though to escape observation. 
Nor was I mistaken, for when arrived at some little 
distance he struck boldly across the fields, and I was 
by no means surprised to recognize in the person of 
the aggressor the gipsey against whom I had been 
warned. In his left hand he held a gun, while his 
right arm, which appeared to be powerless, hung 
motionless at his side. Forgetful of the conse- 
quences likely to ensue in the event of his apprehen- 
sion, by the publicity which must of necessity have 
followed, on the impulse of the moment I put my 
horse at the fence with the intention of giving imme- 
diate chace, and fully resolved, in the event of not 
being able to capture him, by summary vengeance to 
put it out of his power, at once and for ever, again 
to molest me. God forgive me for the thought ; 
but it pleased Him, in his wisdom, to veil my eyes. 
But my horse, though in my remembrance he had 
never done such a thing before, refused the leap, and 
when I turned him round to put him at it again, he 
planted his fore feet resolutely on the ground", and 
neither whip, spur, nor entreaty, would induce him 
to move. I urged him once more, availing myself of 
all the knowledge I had in such matters, and fancied 
that I was about to succeed, when, to my astonish- 
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itient, another impediment, in the person of little 
Mary, stood in the way and disputed my path. 

" Go not forward," she said, earnestly ; " they will 
murder you if you overtake him, for they are watching 
for his escape." 

" Nonsense," replied I, endeavouring to pass her. 
** Let me go by you ;" but she resolutely thwarted my 
purpose, and, at length, seized my bridle with both 
hands, and clung to it with almost supernatural 
strength. I was now seriously alarmed on her ac- 
count, for my horse, unaccustomed to be thus handled, 
plunged and kicked to such a degree as to render it 
difficult enough for me to keep my seat, and more 
than once struck out with his forefeet, so that I ex- 
pected every minute to see her dashed to the ground. 
Unmoved, however, by his violence, she clung to the 
reins with all her might, and my remonstrances 
against her folly were utterly unavailing, for nothing 
could induce her to relax her hold. " I will not 
let go," she screamed wildly, as her strength seemed 
likely to fail, " until you promise not to pursue him ;" 
and, fearful momentarily of serious injury befalling 
her from the increased fury of my horse, I was com- 
pelled to give the required promise. That done, she 
let go my bridle, and, in an instant, all the gentleness 
of her sex returned. 

'^ God be praised," she said, after a pause, as she 
stood quietly by my side, while the blood mantled in 
n2 
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fBercheduy and she ctttlier era oo the gromid with 
a look of hiihfiilngM and tiiincfitj, ^ God be praised, 
I hsve wawed joar file, Mr. StuiUm." 

**Yoa haie, indeed, my Idsd friend,* lepBed I, dis- 
moootio^ ^and I know not how to thank yoo for 
jour generDu a aafegoard. Tell me, I entreat joo, 
bow I bare merited this kindness, and in what manner 
I can repaj yon for the obligation yon have laid me 
under?** 

^ I hare already told yoo," she said, '< as mach as 
is proper for yon to know. Be satisfied for the pre- 
sent that you have escaped with your life, and when 
we meet again alonCf I will, perhaps, tell you more. 
But I must away," she added, hurriedly, ^ or suspi- 
cion will attach to me." 

<* Nay, Mary/* I said, and I took her hand, <<you 
must not leave me thus." 

She sighed, and struggled to disengage herself. 

** Promise me, at least," I continued, ** that if you 
should ever require a friend, you will seek me and 
claim my assistance." 

" You have already more than repaid me," replied 
she, still endeavouring to free herself, and trembling 
violently. ^* Farewell, sir, and may God ever bless and 
protect you. Do not detain me, I beseech yon, for 
each moment's delay is threatening to my lifo." 

So saying, she seised my hand, and imprinting a 
kiss upon it» wrapped her doak around her, and 
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hurried away. She disappeared almost instantly, 
and I was left standing in the road utterly confounded 
at the strangeness of the occurrence. On approach- 
ing the house, I found all in commotion, for my horse, 
having broken from me while I was speaking to Mary, 
had galloped furiously up the lane, and, finding the 
gate open, continued his course until he reached the 
house, where his arrival, without a rider, spread alarm 
and dismay among the family. I was met by Captain 
Atherling with many anxious enquiries, and having 
satisfied the curiosity of the servants by saying that I 
had alighted, and that my horse had broken from me, 
I took the old gentleman aside, and related to him 
what had happened. 

« This is too bad," exclaimed he, indignantly, <<and 
we must do all we can to catch this fellow." 

" My dear sir," said I — 

^' What I" replied he, warmly, and interruptmg 
me, ** shall I have my guests murdered at my very 
doors?" 

'^ He is already out of the reach of pursuit," I urged, 
and no doubt will be soon with his gang." 

Nothing, however, could satisfy him, or calm his 
most reasonable anger, until I frankly told him that 
if he persisted in his intention, and succeeded in cap* 
turing the man, he would not only not be doing me 
a service, but, on the contrary, an irreparable injury. 
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" I am absent to-night," said I, " with the knowledge 
and approbation of my tutors, but it was not so when 
I had the good fortune to rescue Miss Atherling from 
the flames. On that occasion I had gone to Lon- 
don on most urgent business, but without leave 
asked or obtained, which is of itself a fault of the 
greatest magnitude, being contrary to all established 
rule ; and though it was a matter of necessity, inas- 
much as, by the unkindness of my father, and the 
treachery of a friend, I was compelled to go, in order 
to meet some demands which pressed heavily upon 
me, yet that will be no excuse to my tutor should 
he learn that I was absent from Oxford at that time, 
and such knowledge of my irregularity would infallibly 
lead to my expulsion. Leave me then, sir, to deal 
with this ruffian. I know well who has set him on, 
and that he meditates injury to me alone. I fear 
him not, however ; and if we meet again, and a 
struggle should ensue, with the strength with which 
Nature has gifted me, and a good cause on my side, 
the issue cannot be doubtful." 

" You are a brave fellow," replied he, putting his 
arm within mine, " and though I regret that forbear- 
ance is necessary — ^for sorry, indeed, should I be were 
I the means of doing you an injury, — I will act as 
you desire." 

He then led the way to the house, and in a few 
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minutes I was again in the presence of Margaret 
Atherling. 

She rose hastily as I entered the room, and, 
advancing towards me, held out her hand, and, blush- 
ing deeply, bade me welcome to The Grange. " And 
how shall I thank you, Mr. Stanton ?" said she, taking 
my hand in both of her's, and looking in my face, 
while her eyes filled with tears. " How can I thank 
you for sanng my life on that dreadful night?" 

** I am amply repaid," replied I, " by the happi- 
ness I have bestowed on your father and yourself." 

'^ I cannot speak my thanks," she said, turning 
away her face to hide her tears, " and Heaven alone 
can judge of the extent of my gratitude." 

"vDo not agitate yourself, my child," said her 
father, kissing her affectionately, " we must give Mr. 
Stanton a merry as well as a grateful welcome." 

She smiled through her tears, and her father, 
kindly patting her cheek, bade her drj- her eyes, and 
weep no more. 

Saying this, he led the way to my room. 

There was an air of comfort and elegance about the 
decorations, and a studied arrangement of the apart- 
ment, which told me, at a glance, how much 1 had been 
considered during my absence, and I felt grateful for 
the delicate manner of shewing their gratitude. 

" You are at home now," said Captain Atherling, 
with a smile, and he left me. 
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Alone> I hastened to acknowledge my grateful 
sense of the signal deliverance which had been so 
recently vouchsafed to me, and falling on my knees 
I covered my face with my hands, and prayed to God 
to forgive me for the life I had that day sought to 
take. 

I rose, and making a hasty toilet, descended to the 
drawing-room. Margaret was alone. She smiled 
faintly as I approached, and held out her hand as 
though I had been her brother. 1 pressed it with a 
brother's love, and, sitting down beside her^ perceived 
that she had been weeping in my absence. I strove 
to divert her thoughts, and, partially succeeded, for, 
when her father rejoined us, with the exception of a 
slight flush upon her cheek, little trace of agitation 
was visible on her countenance. In a few minutes 
dinner was announced, and the embarrassment and 
timidity which she had shewn on the renewal of our 
intercourse gradually wearing away, the conversation 
took a lively turn, and long before she had retired to 
the drawing-room all constraint had been mutually 
banished. When left to ourselves. Captain Atherling 
apologised for not having asked some friends to 
meet me. 

" But I have not done so, Mr. Stanton," said he, 
"that we may become better acquainted, and I 
thought you would not like to be made a lion of. 
Moreover, I wished to give you an opportunity of 
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entrusting me with your confidence, should you think 
proper, and the recent attempt on your life renders it 
all but absolutely necessary." 

I thanked him for his kindness, and he pro- 
ceeded. 

'' Your unwillingness to allow me to send in pur- 
suit of the man, and the hint you threw out of his 
acting at the instigation of another, confirms what I 
have heard from a friend of yours in London, and I 
trust you will pardon me for intruding upon your 
private affairs. Frederick Herbert is the nephew of 
an old friend of mine, and I was only introduced to 
him the other day, and learned from him that you 
were the person who saved my child. He then ac- 
quainted me with the circumstances that arose out of 
your visit to London, and what prevented you from 
coming forward." 

<< And did he not tell you his share of it T* re- 
plied I. 

" Certainly he did, but he gave you all the credit." 

" He was acting too generously," said I. 

" Not at all," said Captain Atherling; " he did you 
but justice. But be that as it may. Having learned 
so much of your history, I was opposed to your meet- 
ing the gipsey girl on the night she fixed for an inter- 
view, as I was convinced 'twas intended to entrap you 
to your ruin. My suspicions of her fidelity, I am 
happy to find, were unfounded", inasmuch as she may 
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be the means of apprising you of any future attempts, 
and I confess I am not a little surprised at the in- 
terest she seems lo take in your safety. Belonging, too, 
to a class of people who, by their roving life and utter 
disregard of all honesty, have acquired an infamous 
notoriety, I can hardly be persuaded to make an ex- 
ception in her favour." 

" I am not surprised to hear you say so," replied 
I, '* but, believe me, you do her injustice ; and, strange 
as it may appear to you, though in the last few months 
I have contracted a suspicion of mankind in general, 
and shrink from the advances of those of my own age 
and rank, yet suspicion of this girl has never once 
crossed my mind, and I would as readily trust her as 
I would my own sister. I grant you I am somewhat 
romantic, and that it is flattering to a young man to 
see a female, of however low an origin, when possessed 
of no inconsiderable personal attractions, take an in- 
terest in his welfare. You look grave, my dear sir, 
but when you know me better, you will learn that I 
am not one to take advantage of the unsuspecting 
confidence of a female, however much inferior in birth 
and station." 

" I am sure you are not," replied he. 

" This girl," I continued, " I supposed to be 
actuated by some strong feeling, of what nature I 
know not, unless it were of gratitude for the trifling 
alms I had occasional)/ bestowed on her, and a kind 
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word on such occasions — few, indeed, and far between ; 
but her visit to me the other night (and I related the 
whole of the circumstances attending it) has made 
me acquainted with the cause of her interference in 
my behalf." 

" You surprise me much," said Capt. Atherling, "and 
something must be done to put an end to this busi- 
ness ; I must confess that I am seriously alarmed on ^out 
account, and yet I do not know how to avert the dan- 
ger without compromising you. I will act, however, as 
you wish, and be ready to do all in my power to put 
an end to these unhappy differences whenever you 
think the proper time has arrived ; meanwhile, pray 
be careful how you proceed in your future rambles." 

" Do not fear, my dear sir," replied I, " on my ac- 
count. This fellow, you may depend upon it, will not 
again make his appearance in this part of the world for 
some time to come, for his wound would inevitably 
lead to his detection ; and, as I am to leave Oxford in 
a few months, we can then take the necessary steps 
for his apprehension, though I cannot see how that 
can be done without implicating others whom I 
would rather let alone." 

" Well, perhaps you are right," said Capt. Ather- 
ling, and, therefore, we will allow matters to remain 
as they are, as far as he is concerned. Meanwhile 
let us consider what is best to be done, and in the 
morning communicate to each other our opinions on 
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the subject And now let us go and see if Margaret 
can give us some music" On this he rose> and led 
the way to the drawing-room. 

Deeply enamoured as I had been on my first meet- 
ing with Margaret, and by the receipt of her letter, 
a more unrestrained intercourse with this beautiful 
and innocent being served only to strengthen my 
growing attachment, and my a£fection for her in- 
creased every hour that I was blessed by her presence. 
Every look> every smile, every gesture, were recorded 
in my memory, and each note she had uttered as she 
sang to me during this the first evening I had passed 
under her father's roof, came fondly and forcibly to 
recollection — and many such there were at that most 
happy time. Never shall 1 forget the sweet and 
guileless smile which lit up her features when, on 
parting for the night, the last of my visit to the 
Grange, in announcing my intention of returning to 
Oxford the next day, I unconsciously pressed her 
hand, and a blush passed transiently over her beau- 
tiful countenance. 

<< So soon I" she said, and her hand was not with- 
drawn ; " Good night, Mr. Stanton." 

It was all she said, but she repeated it ; and as she 
repeated It, she cast down her eyes, and again blushed, 
and her voice trembled — ^and I knew that I was be- 
loved. 

Strange ! yet how frequently does it occur ! that 
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a simple — an every-day expression should convey 
what words the most eloquent could not achieve, and 
impart a pleasure — a thrill of pleasure — which hours 
of conversation would fail to hestow. One look will 
tell a tale of love to which the most eloquent of lips 
could not give utterance, and in a moment — ^how 
blessed that moment I — clear up a mystery of years* 
duration. Such were my thoughts when I retired for 
the night. Too much occupied with reflecting on the 
events of the last few days, I lay for half the night a 
stranger to sleep ; and when at length Nature asserted 
her sway, and I did sleep— if that might be called 
sleep which was but a prolongation of the pleasing 
reality of emotion I had experienced during the happy 
days I had passed in her society, and this last espe- 
cially, — ^it was only in my dream to pass those happy 
hours over and over again. 

Oh ! how happy those days were I Thrown into 
companionship with a beautiful and virtuous girl, 
whose every thought was pure as the Being who had 
created her, I saw, for the first time, an object of 
ambition worthy of attainment, and, awakened, as it 
were, to the sense of a new existence, I looked upon 
her as a guardian angel commissioned by the Al- 
mighty to snatch me from the perdition to which I 
had so recently been hurrying headlong. A light to 
which I had hitherto been a stranger seemed to burst 
upon me, and I hailed it as the beacon to guide me 
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through the stormy scenes of life, and give me peace 
of mind here, and heaven and happiness hereafter. 
Oh, me ! what a wreck is now of that fond hope I Or 
can it be that one who has spread destruction around 
him, and has his hands imbrued in the blood of a 
fellow-creature whom he has slain, can such a one 
hope to enjoy in heaven the society of the pure and 
good ?" 

" Tell me, Franklin, tell me," and he grasped my 
arm with a firmness that astonished me, " Do you 
think that it can be so?" 

" Through the merits of the Redeemer," replied I, 
" much may be done." 

" I believe it," he exclaimed joyfully, " and God 
be praised that it is so," He was silent for a few 
minutes, and then, with a sigh, proceeded as follows. 



CHAPTER XII. 

*' peace of mind, angelic guest ! 
Thou soft companion of the breast ! 

Dispense thy balmy store. 
Wing all our thoughts to reach the skies. 
Till earth, receding from our eyes. 
Shall vanish as we soar." 

Goldsmith. *' The Captivity,** 

The influence that the consciousness of having gained 
Margaret's affections acquired over my conduct and 
feelings was frequently, on reflection, matter of no 
little surprise to me ; for not only in all essentials did 
I act as though she were my monitor, and to neglect 
the observance of them would incur her censure, but 
in cases of minor importance also, and which I had 
hitherto looked upon as harmless, to say no more, if 
indulged in, I now looked for her approval as though 
she had been present. And yet she had never told 
me that she loved me, and, probably, had the ques- 
tion been put, would have been at a loss to answer it. 
Be that as it may, I resolved to make myself worthy 
of her, and, by no longer indulging in the frivolous 
amusements of the University, to gain the inward 
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satisfaction of being able with pleasure to recall to 
mind the happy days that I had passed under her 
father's roof. Many were the sneers indulged in, at 
my expense, by my former companions, on observing 
my altered behaviour, and more particularly at the 
more strict observance of the Sabbath which I chose 
to practice, and many were the attempts, by an affec- 
tation of friendship, to turn me aside from the path 
I had chalked out for myself, and to cause nie to re- 
lapse into my former habits. Though I saw all that 
they attempted to conceal, and heard all that they 
wished to say, it had no effect upon my resolution be- 
yond confirming it, and I swerved not from the line of 
duty which I had marked out to pursue. The '^mens 
couscia recti*' is worth all the wealth the world can 
give ; and to lie down at night, and rise up in the 
morning, at peace with one's Creator amply, and more 
than amply, compensates for the neglect of hollow- 
hearted friends, and triply arms one against the 
machinations of enemies. And amply was I repaid 
when, after the lapse of several weeks, I returned to 
The Grange, in compliance with an invitation from 
Captain Atherling to spend part of the long vacation 
with him, and I again entered Margaret's presence. 
That one moment of conscious pride, in which I felt 
my cheek glow as I pressed her hand once agsdn, 
and a still small voice within my bosom whispered 
« thou art worthy of her now, for thou hast done thy 
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duty," was almost more than an earthly feeling ; and 
when she said, " it seems an age since we met, Mr. 
Stanton," it appeared to me as if, indeed, an age had 
elapsed, for I could scarcely credit my own identity. 

" O God !" I exclaimed, as I threw myself on my 
knees ere I slept that night, " How bountiful Thou 
art ! How insensibly Thou leadest thine ening crea- 
tures to the path of good, and in Thy mercy deignest 
to * shape our ends, rough hew them as we will!' 
Bounteous Lord, be Thou my guide henceforth here 
on earth ; but, oh ! let me not tempt Thy providence 
again, for, alas ! like a fool in his folly, I bad almost 
said, * there is no God,' but now I can exclaim, * O 
my Creator, doubtless there is a God that judgeth 
the earth I' " 

Need 1 tell you, Franklin, that with such words 
on my lips, and such feelings in my bosom, I slept in 
peace, and awoke with joy ? The morning air was 
fresh and exhilarating ; the heavens had a bland and 
soothing aspect ; the birds carolled forth their lays, as 
if all rejoicing; and the deep lowing of the cattle, 
and gentle bleating of the sheep in the distance, 
told me that other creatures were cared for as well 
as I ; and as I looked upon the heavens in their 
brightness, and the earth in its verdure, and consi- 
dered how great that Divinity must be, and, insignifi- 
cant as I was, how gracious to watch over one so 
frail and foolish, I blushed for shame at the thought 
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of the past, and, hidiag my face in my hands, felt all 
the agony of an accusing conscience. Carried away 
by my feelings, I had wandered to some distance 
from the house, and was returning by the avenue, 
when, at a turn of the road, a large dog of the New- 
foundland breed came bounding towards me with a 
loud bark, and disappeared as suddenly to the sum- 
mons of a shrill whistle. 

" Neptune, Neptune,** said a voice, which I recog- 
nized as Margaret's. " Oh, fie, is that the way you 
treat my friends?" 

The dog crouched at her feet, and looked up in 
her face as if to ask forgiveness. 

" Go," she said, " and ask Mr. Stanton's pardon." 

The sagacious animal immediately came and thrust 
his huge muzzle into my hand, as if to propitiate me, 
and then wagging his tail, lay down at my feet. 

" Good morning, Mr. Stanton," said Margaret, as 
she advanced and extended her hand to me ; "I did 
not know that you were so early a riser, or I should 
have invoked your services this morning; Neptune 
and I have had a long walk, I dare say you will 
not guess the object of my excursion," said she 
archly, at the same time accepting the offer of 
my arm. 

'* No, indeed," replied I ; " but I am sure you have 
been on some good errand, and, if I read aright, your 
mission has been not altogether unsuccessful." 
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" You have read aright," said she, " and I dare say 
that, were I to shew you my hand, you could tell me 
what I have been about." 

" Nay, nay," said I, " that is beyond my skill ; I 
am not given to palmistry, but you looked pleaded, 
and I augured accordingly." 

" I am pleased," replied she, " and on more ac- 
counts than one, and now I will tell you why. Know- 
ing that you are fond of riding, I went to enquire 
whether my steed was well enough to be ridden (for 
she met with an accident the other day), quite for- 
getting that Papa had sent her some distance off only 
yesterday, for change of air, as he said, though I sus- 
pect to teach me a little patience. I must frankly 
confess that I was selfish enough to rejoice at the 
intelligence, for I had planned an excursion on the 
Thames, which now, with your consent, we will put 
into execution after breakfast The scenery in the 
neighbourhood, I need scarcely tell you, is beautiful, 
and worth a great deal more trouble than we shall 
care to bestow to see it to advantage, and I am suie 
you will be pleased." 

I replied that nothing would give me greater plea- 
sure than to accompany her, and I was grateful for 
her anxiety to contribute to my amusement. 

She smiled with apparent gratification, and resumed. 

" And now," said she, ** for my second cause of 
rejoicing. On my return, I met a friend of yours." 
o2 
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" A friend of mine ?" said I, with much surprise. 
" Who was be ?" 

" He !" replied Margaret. ** Have you none but 
male friends in this part of the world, present com- 
pany always excepted of course ?*' 

" None," said I. 

" Are you sure ?*' 

"Quite sure." 

"I have, however, seen a female friend of yours 
for all that," said she, "and one who apparently tiikes 
a deep interest in your welfare." 

" I am more fortunate," replied I, " than I sup- 
posed myself to be, and happy to think that I am 
not 80 poor in the commodity of ^ends as I had 
imagined." 

I was betrayed by the recollection of past unkind- 
ness to speak in a tone of more asperity than was 
altogether becoming, but I never could erase from my 
mind acts of unkindness, and, however much I had 
the power of forgiving, could not forget, an injury. 
Do not blame me, Franklin, you knew me when my 
heart, in its May of life, was not yet seared, and, like 
the green oak, I stood unscathed by the storm ; and 
you know, also, how my heart yearned towards my 
fellow-creatures, for I would have sacrificed life itself 
for him before the milk of human kindness in my 
bosom was turned into gall by his injustice towards 
me. " O ! Franklin," continued he, " should it ever 
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please God to give you a son, beware how you assume 
to yourself the office of reading his character, nor 
presume to think that you can fathom his heart, for 
it is in the power of the Almighty alone so to do. I 
loved him once, oh I how dearly 1 loved him I When 
absent, I longed to see him return ; when present, I 
could not gaze at him sufficiently, for he seemed un- 
like all others, even the beau ideal of all that was 
good. It is my father, I thought, as I looked upon 
him ; he to whom I owe my birth, my existence 
here, my immortality hereafter ; and I the child 
whom my mother, on her deathbed, presented to him 
as a lasting memorial of her affection. She loved 
him, my mother loved him, and shall not I too love 
him ? These were my constantly recurring thoughts, 
and 1 loved him more than tongue can tell. But why 
should I blame him ? He knew it not, and none, 
save myself, could know the intensity of my affection. 
Oh, then, beware how you judge your child, for in 
me you behold the wreck of the purest of all earthly 
affections — that of a child for his parent" 

But to resume my story. 

" You do yourself injustice, Mr. Stanton," said 
Margaret, and she laid her hand gently on. my arm ; 
<< believe me, you do yourself more than injustice in 
supposing that you are so destitute of friends, for, 
pardon me, one who is kind, and generous, and brave, 
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as you are, cannot fail to make friends, however 
few he may have before his worth be known." 

" You speak," replied I, " from the dictates of 
your own good heart, but, alas I in ignorance of the 
coldness of the world, and the sufferings I have en- 
dured frt)m the baseness of an unknown calum- 
niator." 

'< Alas I " said she, '' I am not altogether unac- 
quainted with your sad history, and understand your 
character better than you think I do. Forgive me, 
Mr, Stanton, for being thus intrusive, but in your 
absence my father has not been idle, and the result of 
his inquiries has won for you even more regard than 
what he was already disposed to entertain for you. 
In him, then, you have a true and a never-failing 
friend ; and, oh ! " she added, '< need I tell you that 
I also am your friend ? Your noble conduct towards 
me bound me to you by the bond of more than 
earthly gratitude ; but, alas I my feelings were min- 
gled with regret, and I grieved for you as a sister 
would for an only brother. Oh I how I rejoiced 
when my father told me how much you were beloved, 
how much your situation was compassionated, and 
how all good men who knew you rejoiced to see you 
bear up against your troubles ; and that instead of 
adversity having frustrated your energies, and plunged 
you into despair, it had only served to nerve you the 
more, in order to overcome the difficulties which 
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were thrown in your path I I had prayed for you 
nightly, and it seemed an answer to my prayers ; I 
had wept for you daily, and it seemed a response to 
my tears ; and I praised God that He had not turned 
a deaf ear to my entreaties, but had given you strength 
to endure what He had allotted to you, for I felt that 
now you were indeed my brother, and I could love 
you with confidence." 

Thus far had this artless and innocent enthusiast 
proceeded, unconscious of the possibility of miscon- 
struction being put upon her words, but having con- 
cluded, she trembled violently, and at length a burn- 
ing blush suffused her cheek, and a flood of tears 
came to her relief. 

" Do not agitate yourself. Miss Atherling," said 1. 
^* I thank you, and that most fervently, for the 
kind expression of your regard, and hope that I shall 
prove not undeserving of it. I have, indeed, under- 
gone a change — a material change, and my conduct, 
latterly, has been such as you describe ; but you give 
me credit for more strength of mind than I possess, 
and attribute my recent conduct in grappling with 
adverse circumstances, and striving to distinguish 
myself, to motives to which I can lay no claim, at 
least, as a primary cause ; for, believe me, you were 
the mainspring of all my efforts, and I cared, at first, 
only to win your good opinion. Often and often 
have I recalled your features on that eventful night, 
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and have read your letter over and over again a 
thousand times, till I have almost fancied that you 
were present. When my heart sank within me, as I 
foresaw the difficulties I must needs surmount, you 
appeared to me, and buoyed np my drooping spirits ; 
and so familiar have such thoughts made me with 
your presence, that I can scarcely believe that it is so 
long since we met, and that, but a few short months 
ago, we knew not of each other's existence. You 
have heard my history in part, and feel for the suffer- 
ings that I have endured, and I thank you most 
sincerely for your sympathy; for truly nothing is 
more consoling than the sympathy of a Mend, and 
lone, indeed, is that man who has none to whom to 
reveal the sorrows of his heart. Let our friendship, 
then, assume a new character from this day. You 
shall, indeed, be my sister, and I will protect you as 
a brother. Will you accept me as such ?*' 

** Willingly," she replied, " for I know that you will 
do me honour." 

I pressed her hand, and we walked on in silence 
towards the house. We had thus continued to pro- 
ceed for some time, Margaret still leaning on my 
arm, and, each busied with thoughts somewhat diffi- 
cult to define, on account of their mixed character, for 
the conversation which we had so recently held was 
a contradiction to the new relation in which we had 
agreed to stand towards each other, when, on a 
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sudden, little Mary approached from an obscure path, 
and stood in the road before us. We were both 
taken by surprise, and, probably, showed some em- 
barrassment of manner, for, after a hasty but fixed 
and searching glance, first at me and then at Marga- 
ret, as if to read in our looks what had recently 
passed, she sighed deeply, and, bending her eyes on 
the ground, looked the picture of despondency. She 
was paler than usual, I thought, and her mode of 
addressing me constrained and distant. 

"You are just in time, Mary," said I, after a pause, 
" for Miss Atherling has been wishing me to tell her 
fortune, and you may save me the trouble if you will.'' 

Margaret smiled. 

"She can tell it herself," replied Mary, with marked 
emphasis, " if she examines her last thoughts." 

Margaret blushed. 

" Your skill is not so great, then, as the world 
gives you credit for," replied I. 

" Do you think," said she, looking reproachfully at 
me, while a slight expression of scorn appeared on 
her lip, " that we have power to read the mysteries 
of futurity? You do not think so, Mr. Stanton ; you 
are mocking me." 

" I have heard of strange predictions, Mary," re- 
plied I, " as strangely fulfilled." 

" Now that you do not mock me," said she, "we 
can predict." 
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I smiled, but she did not perceive it. 

" Come," said I, holding out my hand, " tell me 
my fortune ; it cannot well be worse than it has been 
hitherto." 

" The cup of bitterness," replied she, mournfully, 
" may ever be replenished while life is in the body." 

" You are like a bird of ill-omen, this morning,** 
said I. " Come, Mary, you shall cross my hand 
with gold if you will, for it is long since we met, and 
you know I owe you somewhat for our last adventure." 

"Away," said she, sternly, and flinging my hand 
from her, " would you make me hate you ? When 
will you learn that the heart of a gipsey can beat with 
as grateful a pulse as that of the first lady of the 
land?" 

" Nay, nay,*' said I, soothingly, " I did but jest, so 
tell me my fortune, like a good girl." 

She took my hand, and examined it attentively, 
while she commenced singing, or rather humming, 
an air in a low tone of voice — so low, indeed, that I 
could not catch the words, but which appeared to be 
an incantation of some kind or another; then sud-^ 
denly stopping, she dropped my hand, and refused to 
proceed. 

" Nonsense," said I ; " what are you afraid of?" 

" There's blood upon your hand,*' replied she, 
" and I dare not proceed.'* 

** You are like a little raven this morning," said I, 
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with a forced smile, for a strange foreboding crossed 
my mind ; " I thought you would have predicted hap- 
piness for me." 

" You would have me make your fortune, as well 
as tell it," replied she ; " that is beyond my power. 
But were it in mortal power to give you happiness, 
Mary would not be the last to bestow it." 

" I believe you," said I. 

" Do you ?" she replied, and she raised her eyes, 
now beaming with pleasure, and gave me one of her 
former gentle looks ; but the next moment her brow 
was again clouded, and again she wore an expression 
of deep dejection. 

" Beware, Mr. Stanton," she said, after a length- 
ened pause, " beware how you give way to sudden 
feelings. Yes," she added, musing, " that might be 
done, and all would be well if it could be done ; but 
no," she exclaimed, wildly, " the curse of Judas 
would cleave to me and mine. Farewell I farewell ! 
and may you be blessed for ever." 

Saying this, she left us without further notice, and 
walked swiftly away. We watched her in silence 
until she was lost to us among the trees. 

" How strange !" said I; " I never saw her behave 
so before. It looks almost like insanity." 

" It does indeed," replied Margaret, " and though 
widely different from her manner towards me, not 
long since — for I was about to tell you that I had seen 
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her when she had met us, — yet even then I did not 
fail to observe something unusual in her mode of 
addressing me." 

•< What did she say?" I asked. 

" She said more than I can repeat," replied Mar- 
garet, blushing slightly, " but she desired me to tell 
you that your enemy was far away, and would not be 
in this part of the country again for some time to 
come." But tell him," she added, "to be on his 
guard, for the evil day will come upon him like a 
thief in the night, and when the world is all smiles, 
and the sun shines brighter for him than ever it 
shone before." 

" And what more said she ?" I asked, observing 
that Margaret hesitated to proceed. 

" She spoke much in your praise, and said that 
you had been very kind to her, but that you did not 
care for the poor gipsey girl, for your heart was else- 
where ;" and she wept 

I forbore to question Margaret further, as I 
suspected that more had been divulged than she could 
well relate, and I had no desire to cause her embar- 
rassment. She seemed pleased at my delicacy, and 
the conversation insensibly flowing into other chan- 
nels, continued without further interruption until we 
reached the house. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Dream on, young hearts, dream on, dream on, 

But dream of all things gay ; 
Dream that the morrow will be bright. 

As bright as yesterday. 

On entering, we found that Captain Atherling had 
already breakfasted, and a message left for me that, 
having been unexpectedly called from home on busi- 
ness of importance, which would occupy him until 
dinner time, he trusted that I would lay everything 
under contribution to promote my amusement during 
his absence. 

" So you see," said I, handing the note to Miss 
Atherling, " you are bound to honour and obey me, 
for this day at least." 

She smiled, and blushing slightly, bowed in acqui- 
escence, with mock solemnity. 

Breakfast over, we hastened to put Margaret's pro- 
ject into execution, and, having summoned Neptune 
as a companion, started on our excursion in high 
spirits, and certainly neither of us appeared to regret 
the old gentleman's absence. 
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A walk of half-an-hour, down a very pretty and 
secluded lane, enclosed by " hedgerows green," now 
whitened by the may, with here and there a wild 
rose peeping forth, and vieing in its modest and unpre- 
tending beauty with the dazzling whiteness of the 
hawthorn, and smelling sweetly of Spring and its 
sweetest flowers, and such a lane as is to be found in 
England alone, brought us to the banks of the 
Thames. Here we found a boat awaiting us, and, 
having dispensed with the services of the waterman, 
we were soon gliding quietly along the smooth sur- 
face of the stream. It was a lovely day, somewhat 
overcast, but still warm and balmy, with a soft air, 
which at intervals swept over the face of the waters, 
too gentle to raise even the smallest ripple, yet of 
sufficient strength, notwithstanding, to impart a de- 
lightful coolness, and waft to our senses the blended 
perfumes of the numerous wild flowers which flou- 
rished in the greatest profusion, and enamelled the 
banks on which they grew with every variety of colour. 

The scenery was beautiful — indeed, such as almost 
to baffle description ; for the stillness that prevailed, 
the reflection of the banks, and the trees with their 
pendant boughs dipped listlessly into the cool stream, 
which, in its clearness, seemed as though it wooed 
their embrace, and the islands, like so many emeralds 
set in a diamond-sea, gave the appearance more of 
fairy-land than of earth, and almost cheated me into 
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the fancy that Nature was at rest, and tricked out 
in holiday attire for us, and us only, and we gliding 
upon a sea of glass which, showing a heaven beneath, 
tempted one to plunge in and break the spell that 
cliained the imagination almost beyond endurance* 
There is a feeling of exquisite delight imparted to one 
of a contemplative turn of mind by such scenes as 
these, when, borne along at the will of the waters, his 
bark noiselessly proceeds on her course, and the mind 
is insensibly led to think of holy things and pure, 
the world and all its vanities shut out from view, as 
though to illustrate the beauties of innocent recrea- 
tion, and the folly of those who, by a life of turmoil 
amid a heartless and giddy world, seek, with a strong 
hand, to obtain that happiness they would fain hope 
to be real, but which, in truth, is but a phantom ever 
eluding their grasp, and luring on only to destroy. 

Such appeared to be the feelings both of Margaret 
and myself; for, except when some object more beau- 
tiful than another arrested our attention to elicit 
remark or admiration, we exchanged but few words, 
and these far between. For myself, I could not 
speak. Who can in the presence of the being he 
loves best on earth ? And yet what so speaking as 
the eloquence, as it were, of that silence which ema- 
nates from mutual sympathy and the consciousness of 
the sympathy that creates it, as though every thought 
were in unison, and it would be but a waste of words 
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to embody in language what is known already to exist, 
the expression of which would dispel the charm, even 
if words could convey the deep impassioned tone of 
feeling which such an hour too sacred to be lightly 
trenched upon, cannot fail to impart. For myself, 
I cared not how long this state of things was to last, 
for I was in the presence of Margaret, and there was 
a music in her voice, and a charm in every thing she 
said, that caused me to listen to all she uttered with 
rapture, and I was so entranced by the one all- 
engrossing circumstance of being alone with her, 
that I could have remained till doomsday, if re- 
quired, nor have wished to break the spell. The 
conversation of the morning, too, had its share in my 
thoughts, and I was resolved, ere the day closed, to 
have the mystery cleared up, and to know whether I 
had indeed created an interest in her bosom for me. 
Revolving, then, in my own mind times past and pre- 
sent, and speculating on the future, at length I be- 
came so completely absorbed by reflection, that it was 
not until I had run the boat among the branches of a 
weeping willow, which hung in their luxuriance far 
over the water, and formed a delightful shade from 
the scorching rays of the noonday sun, that I was 
roused from my reverie ; and, in truth, it was high 
time, for I was as near as possible being not only 
dragged out, but also meeting with the fate of Abso- 
lom, and it was only by the head of the boat 
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becoming firmly fixed in the bank, which checked it 
in mid career, and placed me, like another Jack-in- 
the-green, in the boughs of the tree, that I escaped 
such a catastrophe. Margaret laughed immoderately 
at the predicament into which my absence of mind 
had brought us, and having indulged in no little 
raillery at my expense, asked me, with the utmost 
gravity, what on earth I could be thinking of to do 
such a strange thing. 

I could not help laughing at my awkwardness, espe- 
cially as I plumed myself not a little on my skill as a 
waterman, and, of course, was ambitious of appearing 
to the best advantage in the eyes of my mistress. 

At length having, with difficulty, got out of the 
scrape, Margaret proposed that we should land at 
some little distance below, and saunter among the 
trees awhile. I readily consented, and having run 
the boat's head into the shore purposely this time, I 
offered my hand, and helped the delighted girl to land 
in safety. 

" You seem to know this place well/' said I, as she 
Jed the way through some rather intricate paths into 
the woods. 

" It would be strange, indeed," replied she, " did 
I not, for many years of my childhood were passed in 
the immediate vicinity, under the roof of a dear 
uncle ; and I will take you now and introduce you to 
him and my pretty cousin, so you must beware of 
p 
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your heart, for Fanny is a most charming person, 
and has broken more hearts than one, I can assure you, 
at least so the world says. And here she b," she 
exclaimed, and the next moment her cousin stood 
before us. 

Her appearance did not belie the description just 
given of her. About the middle height, she so far 
resembled her cousin, but in other respects was alto- 
gether different from Margaret. She had dark hair, 
indeed almost jet black, which she wore in ringlets ; 
a nose slightly aquiline, though scarcely departing 
from the Grecian mould ; a delicately formed mouth, 
and beautifully set teeth, which, indeed, she showed 
but seldom, and then only when she smiled ; add to 
these a pair of large lustrous black eyes, and a very 
pretty figure, and you have Fanny Freeling before 
you. 

** My dearest Margaret," she exclaimed, as she 
ran eagerly towards her cousin, and, taking both her 
hands, kbsed her most affectionately, '* I am so de- 
lighted to see you." 

" Dear, dear Fanny," replied Margaret, returning 
her salute with the utmost fondness, *^ I thought we 
should never meet again. When did you return 
from London ?" 

*< Only last night," she said, and the smile fsuied 
from her lips, and she looked dejected and unhappy. 
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" And is it even so ?" said Margaret, taking her 
hand again, and kissing her affectionately. 

But Miss Freeling answered not, and it was plain, 
while she looked imploringly at her cousin, that a chord 
had been touched which would not lightly cease to 
vibrate. 

I was introduced, and Margaret having whispered 
a word to her cousin, the latter at once held out her 
hand, and, with the utmost frankness, expressed plea- 
sure at becoming acquainted with me. 

" Though we have not seen you before, Mr. Stan- 
ton," said she, in the sweetest tone of voice imagi- 
nable, and a look which was earnest of sincerity, <* you 
are not, therefore, unknown to us; and Papa has 
been longing to make your acquaintance, for I can 
assure you that, for dear Maigaret^s sake, you have 
won his heart already. 

I stammered out, in reply, I know not what, but it 
was something very absurd about Miss Atherling's 
worth, and so forth, and, imagining that I could per- 
ceive a latent smile lurking about Miss Freeling's 
expression, and Margaret blushing somewhat, I fell 
that I blushed too ; and, looking more like a fool 
than was at all pleasant, could have shot with plea- 
sure the author of my discomfiture, spite of her pretty 
face and endearing ways. She was too well-bred to 
embarrass me further, and, insensibly, other topics 
were introduced, and I found her a charming girl, 
p2 
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and extremely well informed and agreeable, with no 
mean powers of conversation. 

" I warned you of the consequence/' said Mar- 
garet, as we were returning to the boat, after having 
taken leave of her pretty cousin, on a remark being 
made by me in praise of her ; " but I think it right 
now to tell that you there is no chance of success for 
you, for she has given her heart during her sojourn 
in town, and her afiFections are irrevocably engaged." 

" Upon my word, Miss A therling," I exclaimed, 
nettled to think that she was, or pretended to be, so 
blind as not to see that I loved her, and her alone, 
" you must think me a strange person if you imagine 
me so susceptible as to fall in love with every pretty 
face I see, and on half-an-hour s acquaintance." 

** That is what Fanny's lover did," replied she, 
with the most imperturbable gravity. " He went to 
the opera with a party of which she was one, and, 
chancing to sit by her the whole evening, he became 
so enamoured that he declared himself before the 
month was out ; and she, poor fond girl, having done 
the same, of course accepted him." 

" And why not ?" I asked. 

•* Why they are as poor as church mice," said she ; 
" and here has she returned home with a look as for- 
lorn as well may be, and he, poor fellow I is left 
behind, all intercourse forbidden, and his heart well- 
nigh broken.'* 
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" And does she love him ?" 

" Love him ?" said Margaret, " aye, to distrac- 
tion. She vows she will have nobody else ; she told 
me so, and her black eyes flashed fire as she said it, 
and you may rest assured she will not break her 
word." 

« And he ?" 

" Dotes on her," said she, " and declares that. 
Heaven willing, nothing on earth shall prevent their 
union/' 

" * The course of true love' " — 

" I know the rest," said she, with an arch smile ; 
" and now suppose we walk a little faster, for time 
wears, and Papa likes to be punctual after a day of 
business." 

All this was monstrously provoking, but what could 
be done? We returned to the boat, re-embarked, and 
again glided quietly and noiselessly on the waters. 
My thoughts now, however, partook in no slight 
degree of mortification ; and though, when I thought 
of poor Fanny and her lover, and her beautiful black 
eyes, I somewhat relented, I could have wished, in 
very spleen, that she had remained in London, in 
possession of all the happiness she could wish. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



** She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loyed her that she did pitj them." 

Othbllo. 



I HAD DOW beeD more thao a week at The GraDge, 
and still had Dot ascertaiDed the real state of Mar- 
garet's feelings. We rode and walked together almost 
daily, but, somehow or other, the pretty Fanny was 
mixed up with all our amusements, and some contre" 
tempts was sure to intervene. Fruit was to be sent as a 
present, or flowers, or a message, or a letter, or some 
work, or some music ; something, in short, always 
came in the way, her pretty self not unfrequently, to 
prevent the denouement, and I remained from day to 
day a prey to the most harrassing uncertainty. If we 
walked, time and place were not befitting ; if we rode, 
it was impossible to propose on horseback ; if we read, 
it would interrupt the thread of the story ; and if we 
sang together in the evening, and Captain Atherling, 
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meanwhile, enjoyed his slumbers in his high-backed 
chair, I could not pop the question then, for should 
Margaret faint, or cry, or make a scene, which of 
course she would do to be consistent with the usual 
conduct of young ladies on such occasions, her father 
would infallibly awake, and^ perhaps, out of sheer 
disgust at being disturbed, peremptorily refuse his 
consent. In short, all nature, animate and inanimate, 
seemed conspired to thwart my wishes, and I was 
puzzled beyond conception what to do. I bethought 
me then of writing, but it seemed absurd to write, 
when one had twenty opportunities at least every day, 
and, besides, it required no ordinary effort of imagi- 
nation to write a good proposal, and it would be so 
much easier to speak, and so delightful to hear her con- 
sent — for lovers never contemplate a Refusal— from 
her own dear voice, I thought, and she would look so 
pretty, that at length I determined to screw my 
courage to the sticking place, and, spite of Fanny's 
eyes, fruit, music, flowers, &c., &c.> and all the world 
besides, to solve the dread enigma at once and for 
ever. 

It was evening, and we sauntered towards the 
river side, under the shadow of an avenue of lime 
trees, which grew in great beauty down to the banks, 
and formed with their branches an arch of luxuriant 
foliage, and the broad expanse of the silvery Thames 
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appearing through the vista added a charm to tlie 
quiet of the scene. 

Margaret was thoughtful and more silent than 
usual, and it was evident that something was weighing 
on her mind. At length I mustered up courage, 
and told her, for the tenth time at least that day, for 
as often I had thus prefaced my intended avowal, 
that I was to return to Oxford early next morning. 

" Now really, Mr. Stanton," said she laughing, 
" you must have a most defective memory, for if you 
have told me that once, you have told it to me no 
less than a dozen times this very day." 

" You are unkind. Miss Atherling," replied I, 
piqued at my own backwardness, and, of course, 
throwing the blame upon her ; " you are unkind to 
speak to me thus." 

" Nay, Mr. Stanton," replied she, distressed at my 
manner ; " you wrong me — indeed you do — if you 
think me capable of unkindness to one who has be- 
haved to me as you have done." 

She looked at me reproachfully, and our eyes met, 
while hers filled with tears. 

She blushed, and, taking her hand, I led her to a 
sequestered spot, and thus proceeded — 

" Pardon me. Miss Atherling, if I have uninten- 
tionally wounded your feelings ; believe me, nothing 
was farther from my thoughts ; for why should I be 
churlish to those who have done their utmost to pro- 
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mote my happiness ? But I am, indeed, to return 
to-morrow, and the nearer the approach of my depar- 
ture, the more sorrowful do I feel, and the more 
incumbent upon me it appears to be to speak to you 
openly and candidly on a subject of the most vital 
importance to my future happiness." 

She trembled violently, but did not withdraw her 
hand. I continued — 

*• Your kind expressions to me on more than one 
occasion, and the generous confidence you declared 
that you placed in me, have emboldened me to take 
this step, and perhaps to overstep the bounds of pro- 
priety in speaking thus early to you ; but the near 
approach of my departure has fully awakened me to 
a sense of the real nature of my feelings, and I can- 
not endure the thought of absence while this uncer- 
tainty remains. You have already accepted the offer 
of my protection as a brother ; but, alas I strong as 
is the affection to be created by such a bond of union, 
still it would, and does, fall far short of the feelings 
I entertain towards you. I loved you from the first 
moment I beheld you, and each day — each hour — 
that has passed since we met again, and at each 
successive meeting, that love has increased till at 
times almost to madden me at the thought of a pos- 
sibility existing that it might not be returned, and 
that all my hopes might be crushed at once and for 
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ever. Say, then, Miss Atherling, may I hope that 
one day you will be mine ?" 

On this I knelt at her feet> and, like a criminal, 
awaited my doom. She was silent, and I felt a tear 
fall upon my hand. 

« Rise, Mr. Stanton,*' at length she said. " Yet, 
why,*' she added, checking herself, as she took my 
arm, and we walked slowly towards the river-side, 
*^ why should I affect that which I do not feel, and 
disguise, by language of conventional propriety, the 
sentiments I entertain towards you ? Henry," she 
continued, and her voice faltered, '^ I will not con- 
ceal from you that from the hour in which you perilled 
your life to save mine, I have loved you. The world 
would blame me, perhaps, for my candour in thus 
confessing my attachment to you, and say that it 
would more become me, inasmuch as it would be 
more maidenly, to disguise my feelings, and that it is 
wrong to be thus frank in avowing them. But I am 
not conversant with the ways of the world, and have no 
wish, by an absurd coquetry, to trifle with feelings 
such as yours. You have said that you love me, and 
I know no better way of showing that I appreciate 
the compliment thus paid to me, than by frankly con- 
fessing that your love is returned." 

" Generous girl !" I exclaimed, ** how can I repay 
you for your goodness to me ?" 

'* Have you not saved my life," replied she, with 
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much emotioiiy " at the imminent risk of your own ? 
And, oh I are jou not now exposed to danger ?" 

Her voice failed in its utterance, and she wept. 

" Do not think so, dear Margaret," said I ; " the 
danger is past, and we will forget it, and think only 
of future happiness. Oh I how happy we shall be ! 
Impressed with the conviction that Heaven in its 
goodness has brought about our union, the constant 
efforts of our lives shall be to evince our gratitude, 
by striving to alleviate the miseries, or increase the 
happiness, of our fellow-creatures, and, by so doing, 
to demonstrate to the world that we appreciate the 
benefits conferred upon us. You shall be my con- 
stant companion, and all my angry feelings towards 
others, which arise at the thought of the injustice 
they have done me, shall subside when I look on you, 
for I shall think that if one pure and good as you 
are could consent to be mine, I cannot be so bad as 
my enemies would have me to be." 

"Dear Henry," she replied, "we are but in a 
world of probation, and we should view the sorrows 
to which we are subjected as blessings sent to pre- 
vent us from the commission of greater errors, rather 
than as a punishment for those into which we may 
have already fallen. Do not, I implore you, do not 
allow your mind to be harassed by reflecting on the 
past. What is done cannot be undone, and, instead 
of repining at what you have suffered, rather grieve 
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that they who have been the authors should have 
been capable of causing you such suffering. It will 
not, nor does it, redound to their credit, and the 
sympathy of the wise and good, the straightforward 
and the honourable, will fall to your lot ; while com- 
panionship with those who care only for their posses- 
sions will be their portion. Unkindness from those 
we love, or have loved, is hard indeed to endure, but 
to store the memory with the infliction of injuries 
long past remedy tends but to aggravate the evil, 
and to achieve a further triumph for our enemies ; 
and, which I trust may never be your case, the con- 
stant recollection of such injuries may be the means 
of engendering hatred, and malice, and all unchari- 
tableness, in the heart which once burned with 
nought but love and kindness." 

" You are right, dear Margaret," replied I, and 
yet not altogether so. The evils which happen to us 
here may, indeed, be intended as preventives of 
crime, for it has been said that * prevention of sin is 
one of the greatest mercies that God can vouchsafe ;' 
but they are doubtless intended also as a correction 
for the ill we may have done. They may be sent as 
a trial also, in some cases, though I, for one, am not 
willing to allow such to be the case, and, indeed, 
never could understand many parts of the Holy 
Scriptures when treating of such matter, for I can- 
not think that the Almighty would really afflict those 
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who have done their utmost to serve him, for the mere 
purpose of trying the strength of their principles* 
when He himself knows all that is in their hearts. 
You forget, too, that he who has persecuted me is my* 
father, and I his only son ; that I loved him with 
more than filial affection, if, indeed, such can live in 
the human heart, and, alas I for I feel that it may be 
on that account that I have been punished, that I 
adored him ! Heaven forgive me, but I believe that 
I looked upon him with greater veneration, and bore 
him more love, than I gave to the Almighty who had 
created me. 

" You have sinned indeed, then," said slie, sorrow- 
fully, " and it was merciful that your eyes were 
opened, hard as the ordeal through which you have 
had to pass. 

" It is just," replied I, " but not the less difficult 
to endure." 

" The first step towards the diminution of pain," 
said she, ** is to acknowledge the justice of the sen- 
tence." 

" True," replied I ; " but coming from the hands 
of my father, it does not appear and it is not just 
from him." 

" He was not the instigator," replied Margaret, 
mildly ; " you have yet to learn the writer of the 
letter. Think, dear Henry, of human weakness, and 
remember he is your father, and though he erred iu 
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the course he followed to reclaim you, it may he 
that he acted to the best of his ability in so difficult 
a case.'' 

* *'lt was done in haste/' replied I, " and he should 
have remembered that the whole of my previous cha- 
racter gave the lie to the assertions of my calumniator. 
In the midst of prosperity, with the smiles of friends, 
the respect of foes, if I had any (which then I believed 
that I had not), with prospects fair, and hopes un* 
blighted, with a name not only unsullied and untainted, 
but without the shadow of suspicion attached to it ; 
and, more than that, proverbial as the standard of 
high and honourable principle among my contempo- 
raries, with a soul enthusiastic in the cause of justice, 
and brimful of kindly feeling to my fellow-men ; and, 
above all, possessing an affection for my father such 
as I have described, then to cast me off — truly it 
was almost too much to bear I Can you wonder, then, 
that maligned, traduced, persecuted as I was, I should 
become the being I became, that — alas! that I should 
ever have been brought to that pass — I should hate 
my father ? * 

<< Henry !" she exclaimed, and she clung to my 
arm, and looked in my face imploringly, " do not, do 
not talk thus — if you love me, do not ; if," she added, 
solemnly, and somewhat relaxing her grasp^ while 
she bent her eyes on the ground, '' if you hope to 
obtain forgiveness hereafter." 
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" I have erred," replied I, deeply affected by the 
solemn appeal she had made to me, *^ I have erred, 
dear Margaret, and I will endeavour to eradicate 
these unworthy feelings from my bosom, and to assi- 
milate the tone of my mind to the charity of yours." 

" Thanks, dear Henry," she said, " a thousand 
thanks. You cannot fail in so righteous a cause, and 
I will pray to Heaven to aid you." 

" I thought," she said, with a forced smile, and 
after we had proceeded some way in silence, " that I 
knew something of your character, but I find that I 
am not so skilful as I fancied myself to be." 

" You are disappointed, then," said I, mortified to 
think that I had allowed my feelings to gain the mas- 
tery in her presence. 

" I will not disguise from you," replied she, " that 
I am so. You terrified me by your violence, and I 
almost shudder at the thought of it, and the conse- 
quences to which it may some day lead. But you 
have promised me," she added, '* to command your 
feelings, and I know you will not make your poor 
Margaret unhappy." 

" I will die sooner," replied I. 

" I will not require so great a forfeit," replied she, 
with a smile ; " you have said you love me, and I 
believe you." 

I pressed her to my bosom, and we exchanged the 
first kiss of plighted affection. 
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" And I will wear it/' said she, as I put a chain 
of gold round her neck, and which my mother had 
given me, " I will wear it, dear Henry, even to my 
grave." 

There was a chill shot across my heart as she 
uttered these words, and I could only reply by press- 
ing her in silence to my bosom. 

" And will you think of me," she continued, " when 
I am absent ?" 

" Every hour, every moment of my existence," I 
exclaimed passionately ; " even, dear Margaret, when 
I give my thoughts to God, your image shall be 
before me." 

" Hush !" she said, "you must not speak thus." 

" You have saved me from destruction," replied I, 
" and shall I not think of her who has been the 
means of reclaiming me, and of reconciling me to 
Him whom I address in prayers of gratitude ?" 

" Not during the time that those prayers are being 
ofiFered up to Him," said she. 

" I would give the world, dear Margaret," replied 
I, " to possess the purity and rectitude of your feel- 
ings, and I own that £ am surprised that one so 
young, and living so much apart from the world, 
should feel so deeply and think so gravely." 

" It is for that very reason that I do so," replied 
she. " Ah ! Mr. Stanton, the votaries of (he world 
little understand the blessings of retirement. My life 
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has been one of comparative not entire seclusion, and 
though much, not altogether, apart from the world ; 
my chief companions have been my father, my books, 
and my own thoughts — the latter owing their origin 
principally to the lessons he taught me, for he has 
seen much, and has read more, and it has been his 
constant endeavour to show me, by his example, that 
true happiness consists not in wealth, but depends in 
a great measure on our own resources, and altogether 
on a well-regulated mind and habits of religious ob- 
servance. Not austere, he views with reverence all 
things holy, and has instructed me to fear my Creator^ 
and be in charity with all men. I have lived the 
greatest portion of my life in the country, and, as it 
pleased ihe Almighty, in a part of it where the beau- 
ties of nature are conspicuous, and developed with no 
sparing hand, and left necessarily to trust much to 
myself for amusement, I have, as I said before, fre- 
quently had no companions but my own thoughts. 
They have not been idle, I assure you; and I too have 
seen, as Shakspeare writes, 

' Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.' " 

I listened with delight, and she proceeded. 

'< It is a mistake to suppose, as too many do, that 
a religious life is of necessity one of austerity and 
self-denial. It does not imbue the mind with preju- 
Q 
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dice, as is commonly supposed, nor warp the best 
feelings of our nature. On the contrary, opening the 
fountains of love, which by Nature well in the human 
breast, it causes us to be in charity with all men ; it 
increases in us the desire to do good; and teaches us, 
from a sense of our own weakness and unworthiness, 
to bear with the infirmities of others, and to give of 
the good things we enjoy to the wants of those less 
bountifully provided for than ourselves. You were 
not happy, dear Henry, when forgetful of your duty ; 
but I could see, when we met again, that the smile 
which was on your countenance was that of conscious 
rectitude, and shewed that you were an altered, and 
a happier, though a sadder man." 

" I am indeed so, Margaret," replied I, " and reli- 
gion has accomplished what all other means failed to 
achieve, namely, to give me happiness. I abstained 
from visiting you thus long, because I could not 
enter your presence without self-reproach. The 
trial, a grievous one, and difficult indeed to bear up 
against, has been passed through, and when I met 
you again, on the night of my arrival, I did indeed 
feel inward satisfaction, and blessed Heaven that it 
was so. I am not, however, so strong in virtue as I 
imagined myself to be, as my language not long since 
too abundantly proved* But you shall not have to 
say that you have appealed to me in vain, and if I 
cannot forget, I will, for your sake, at least forgive. 
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Dismiss, then, from your thoughts all that has passed 
this day, save the plighting of our troth, and think of 
me as you have seen me in gentler mood, and bear 
with the weakness you have witnessed." 

" I will think no more of it," she said, " for I 
know you will not disappoint my expectations/* 

We proceeded under the shade of the trees to some 
distance on the banks of the river, beguiling the 
hour with sweet converse ; now admiring the beautiful 
scenery which at every turn presented itself to our 
view, now forming plans for the future, and vainly 
picturing to ourselves the blessed state of existence 
we hoped ere long to enjoy. It was a beautiful even- 
ing, and the quiet which prevailed over the face of 
Nature in the secluded spot we had chosen, disturbed 
only by the rippling of the waters as the tiny waves, 
formed by the gentlest of breezes, seemed to vie with 
each other in reaching the shore, rendered it doubly 
charming to the senses ; and Spring, in its freshness 
and its fragrance, showed like a bride newly arrayed 
on the nuptial day. 

*^ Listen," said Margaret, as we sat beneath a 
lime tree, and a thrush, concealed by the foliage 
of a weeping willow, whose pendant boughs almost 
shut out the river from our view, began to warble 
his plaintive song. <^ Listen to it, dear Henry. It is 
strange," she said, after a pause, and when the notes 
had died away in the distance, " but the sound of 
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that note ever since ray childhood has imparted a 
feeling of melancholy for which I have in vain sought 
to account and endeavoured to overcome. I am not 
superstitious, but yet I cannot altogether divest my- 
self of the notion that it is a presentiment of evil, and 
sent as a warning by some benign power." 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

" You are surprised," said she, " but still I cannot 
rid myself of this belief, call it superstition or by 
whatever name you choose to designate it." 

I was silent. 

" I have often fancied," she continued, pursuing 
the train of ideas which had occurred to her, " that 
it is not altogether improbable that the spirits of the 
departed are permitted to watch over those they love, 
and at intervals to revisit the scenes they frequented 
during life on earth." 

" It is a pleasing reflection," replied I, " and one 
not altogether without advantage to the mind that thus 
speculates, if such permission is believed to be ac- 
corded only to the good. To have the conviction in 
one's mind that, by performing the part allotted to 
us here with diligence, and to the best of our ability, 
we may be suffered hereafter, when our souls have 
left our bodies, to behold those whom, when in life, 
we loved and cherished, may be an inducement to do 
good, when other means would fail to incite us to 
the fulfilment of the various duties prescribed to us ; 
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for there are few, however abandoned, who have not 
some object on which to rest their affections, and for 
whose sake they would not gladly risk all they possess 
here, and all they look for hereafter. Shut out the 
hope of again meeting, and the thought strikes home 
so powerfully, that the mind can scarcely bear to 
reflect upon such a possibility." 

" I have often imagined," said Margaret, " when 
sitting alone in the woods, and looking upon the river, 
as it glided silently and majestically before me, that 
though none appeared to be present, still I was not 
altogether alone." 

" That the Almighty is ever present is or ought 
to be the conviction of every one," replied I. 

"But," said she, interrupting me, "my imagination 
has carried me further, and more than once, after in- 
dulging in the thoughts that such a feeling engen- 
dered, I have started, and, looking round, wondered 
to find myself in solitude." 

" It is not more surprising," said I, ** than the 
astonishment that a person feels at finding himself in 
the midst of company after indulging in a reverie." 

" Perhaps not," replied she, " but I have been 
carried away, by imagination, even to converse, or to 
seem to converse aloud, and the images my fancy 
conjured up have replied to me. My mother, I am 
sure, has been thus with me, and once, strange as it 
may appear, I heard a gentle rustling near me, and 
my forehead was kissed." 
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" You are dreaming, Margaret," said I : "It was 
the wind, and, forgetful of your actual situation, you 
bad conjured up the image of your mother, from some 
conversation, probably, you had recently held with 
your father." 

" You will think me a dreaming enthusiast, dear 
Henry," replied she, " but, notwithstanding, I can- 
not so easily divest myself of my opinions on this 
subject." 

^' It is a harmless, nay, a pleasing delusion," said 
I, " and cannot but be occasioned by a feeling of the 
strongest affection for the parent you so early lost" 

" You must not call it delusion," replied she, ** or 
I shall think you consider me a foolish girl, to be 
subject to such notions." 

" No, dear Margaret," said I, " you can never 
think too much or too often of those to whom you owe 
your birth. Cherish such feelings, and if you fail 
not in respect to the dead, you will not be wanting in 
dutiful regard for the living." 

" Thanks, dear Henry," she said, " for I feared you 
thought me foolish." 

We returned to the house, and, after a delightful 
evening, during which she sang all my favourite songs 
again and again, I retired to rest with a prayer for the 
happiness of my beloved Margaret. 

END OP VOLUME I. 
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